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THE TIGER-CHARM 


BY A. PERRIN 


THE sun, the sky, the burning dusty atmosphere, and the 
waving sea of tall yellow grass seemed molten into one 
blinding blaze of pitiless heat to the aching vision of little 
Mrs. Wingate. In spite of blue goggles, pith sun-hat, and 
enormous umbrella, she felt as though she were being slowly 
roasted alive, for the month was May, and she and her husband 
were perched on the back of an elephant, traversing a large 
tract of jungle at the foot of the Himalayas. 

Colonel Wingate was one of the keenest sportsmen in India, 
and every day for the past week had he and his wife, and their 
friend Captain Bastable, sallied forth from the camp with a 
line of elephants to beat through forests of grass that reached 
to the animals’ ears; to squelch over swamps, disturbing 
herds of antelope and wild pig; to pierce thick tangles of 
jungle, from which rose pea-fowl, black partridge, and birds 
of gorgeous plumage ; to cross stony beds of dry rivers—ever 
on the watch for the tigers that had hitherto baffled all their 
efforts. 
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As each ‘likely’ spot was drawn a blank, Netta Wingate 
heaved a sigh of relief, for she hated sport, was afraid of the 
elephants, and lived in hourly terror of seeing a tiger. She 
longed for the fortnight in camp to be over, and secretly hoped 
that the latter week of it might prove as unsuccessful as the 
first. Her skin was burnt to the hue of a berry, her head 
ached perpetually from the heat and glare, the motion of the 
elephant made her feel sick, and if she ventured to speak her 
husband only impatiently bade her be quiet. 

This afternoon, as they ploughed and rocked over the hard 
uneven ground, she could scarcely keep awake, dazzled as she 
was by the vista of scorched yellow country and the gleam of 
her husband’s rifle barrels in the melting sunshine. She swayed 
drowsily from side to side in the howdah, her head drooped, 
her eyelids closed... . 

She was roused by a torrent of angry exclamations. Her 
umbrella had hitched itself obstinately into the collar of 
Colonel Wingate’s coat, and he was making infuriated efforts to 
free himself. Jim Bastable, approaching on his elephant, 
caught a mixed vision of the refractory umbrella and two 
agitated sun-hats, the red face and fierce blue eyes of the 
Colonel and the anxious, apologetic, sleepy countenance of 
Mrs. Wingate, as she hurriedly strove to release her irate lord 
and master. The whole party came to an involuntary halt, the 
natives listening with interest as the sahib stormed at the 
memsahib and the umbrella in the same breath. 

‘That howdah is not big enough for two people,’ shouted 
Captain Bastable, coming to the rescue. ‘Let Mrs. Wingate 
change to mine. It’s bigger, and my elephant has easier paces.’ 

Hot, irritated, angry, Colonel Wingate commanded his wife 
to betake herself to Bastable’s elephant, and to keep her infernal 
umbrella closed for the rest of the day, adding that women had 
no business out tiger-shooting ; and why the devil had she come 
at all ?-oblivious of the fact that Mrs. Wingate had begged to 
be allowed to stay in the station, and that he himself had 
insisted on her coming. 

She well knew that argument or contradiction would only 
make matters worse, for he had swallowed three stiff whiskies 
and sodas at luncheon in the broiling sun, and since the severe 
sunstroke that had so nearly killed him two years ago, the 
smallest quantity of spirits was enough to change him from an 
exceedingly bad-tempered man into something little short of a 
maniac, She had heedlessly married him when she was barely 
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nineteen, turning a deaf ear to warnings of his violence, and now, 
at twenty-three, her existence was one long fear. He never 
allowed her out of his sight, he never believed a word she 
said ; he watched her, suspected her, bullied her unmercifully, 
and was insanely jealous. Unfortunately, she was one of 
those nervous, timid women, who often rather provoke ill- 
treatment than otherwise. 

This afternoon she marvelled at being permitted to change 
to Captain Bastable’s howdah, and with a feeling of relief 
scrambled off the elephant, though trembling, as she always 
did, lest the great beast should seize her with his trunk or lash 
her with his tail, that was like a jointed iron rod. Then, once 
safely perched up behind Captain Bastable, she settled herself 
with a delightful sense of security. He understood her 
nervousness, he did not laugh or grumble at her little involun- 
tary cries of fear ; he was not impatient when she was convinced 
the elephant was running away or sinking in a quicksand, or 
that the howdah was slipping off. He also understood the 
Colonel, and had several times helped her through a trying 
situation ; and now the sympathy in his kind eyes made her 
tender heart throb with gratitude. 

‘All right ?’ he asked. 

She nodded, smiling, and they started again ploughing and 
lurching through the coarse grass, great wisps of which the 
elephant uprooted with his trunk, and beat against his chest to 
get rid of the soil before putting them in his mouth. Half an 
hour later, as they drew near the edge of the forest, one of the 
elephants suddenly stopped short, with a jerky, backward 
movement, and trumpeted shrilly. There was an expectant 
halt all along the line, and a cry from a native of ‘Tiger! 
Tiger!’ Then an enormous striped beast bounded out of the 
grass and stood for a moment in a small open space, lashing 
its tail and snarling defiance. Colonel Wingate fired. The 
tiger, badly wounded, charged, and sprang at the” head of 
Captain Bastable’s elephant. There was a confusion of noise ; 
savage roars from the tiger ; shrieks from the excited elephants, 
shouts from the natives; banging of rifles. Mrs. Wingate 
covered her face with her hands.. She heard a thud, as of a 
heavy body falling to the ground, and then she found herself 
being flung from side to side of the howdah, as the elephant 
bolted madly towards the forest, one huge ear torn to ribbons 
by the tiger's claws. 

She heard Captain Bastable telling her to hold on tight, 
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and shouting desperate warnings to the mahout to keep the 
elephant as clear of the forest as possible. Like many nervous 
people in the face of real danger, she suddenly became abso- 
lutely calm, and uttered no sound as the pace increased and 
they tore along the forest edge, escaping overhanging boughs 
by a miracle. To her it seemed that the ponderous flight 
lasted for hours. She was bruised, shaken, giddy, and the 
crash that came at last was a relief rather than otherwise. A 
huge branch combed the howdah off the elephant’s back, 
sweeping the mahout with it, while the still terrified animal 
sped on trumpeting and crashing through the forest. 

Mrs. Wingate was thrown clear of the howdah. Captain 
Bastable had saved himself by jumping, and only the old 
mahout lay doubled up and unconscious amongst the débris of 
shattered wood, torn leather, and broken ropes. Netta could 
hardly believe she was not hurt, and she and Captain Bastable 
stared at one another with dazed faces for some moments 
before they could collect their senses. Far away in the 
distance they could hear the elephant still running. Between 
them they extricated the mahout, and, seating herself on the 
ground, Netta took the old man’s unconscious head on to her 
lap, while Captain Bastable anxiously examined the wizened 
shrunken body. 

‘Is he dead ?’ she asked. 

‘I can’t be sure. I’m afraid he is. I wonder if I could 
find some water. I haven’t an idea where we are, for I lost all 
count of time and distance. I hope Wingate is following us. 
Should you be afraid to stay here while I have a look round 
and see if we are anywhere near a village ?’ 

‘Oh no, I shan’t be frightened,’ she said steadily. Her 
delicate, clear-cut face looked up at him fearlessly from the 
tangled background of mighty trees and dense creepers ; and 
her companion could scarcely believe she was the same trem- 
bling, nervous little coward of an hour ago. 

He left her, and the stillness of the jungle was very oppres- 
sive when the sound of his footsteps died away. She was 
alone with a dead, or dying, man, on the threshold of the vast, 
mysterious forest, with its possible horrors of wild elephants, 
tigers, leopards, snakes! She tried to turn her thoughts from 
such things, but the scream of a peacock made her start as it 
rent the silence, and then the undergrowth began to rustle 
ominously. It was only a porcupine that came out, rattling his 
quills, and, on seeing her, ran into further shelter out of sight. 
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It seemed to be growing darker, and she fancied the evening 
must be drawing in. She wondered if her husband would 
overtake them. If not, how were she and Jim Bastable to get 
back to the camp? Then she heard voices and footsteps, and 
presently a little party of natives came in sight, led by Jim and 
bearing a string bedstead. 

‘I found a village not far off,’ he explained, ‘and thought 
we'd better take the poor old chap there. Then, if the Colonel 
doesn’t turn up by the time we’ve seen him comfortably settled, 
we must find our way back to the camp as best we can,’ 

The natives chattered and exclaimed as they lifted the 
unconscious body on to the bedstead, and then the little 
procession started. Netta was so bruised and stiff she could 
hardly walk; but, with the help of Bastable’s arm, she hobbled 
along till the village was gained. The headman conducted 
them to his house, which consisted of a mud hovel shared by 
himself and his family, with several relations, besides a cow, 
and a goat with two kids. He gave Netta a wicker stool to sit 
on and some smoky buffalo’s milk to drink, while the village 
physician was summoned, who at last succeeded in restoring 
the mahout to consciousness and pouring a potion down his 
throat. 

‘I die,’ whispered the patient feebly. 

Netta went to his side, and he recognised her. 

‘A—ree! memsahib!’ he quavered. ‘So Allah has guarded 
thee. But the anger of the Colonel sahib will be great against 
me for permitting the elephant to run away, and it is better 
that I die. Where is that daughter of a pig? She was a 
rascal from her youth up; but to-day was the first time she 
ever really disobeyed my voice.’ 

He tried to raise himself, but fell. back groaning, for his 
injuries were internal and past hope. 

‘It is growing dark.’ He put forth his trembling hand 
blindly. ‘Where is the little white lady who so feared the 
sahib, and the elephants, and the jungle? Do not be afraid, 
memsahib. Those who fear should never go into the jungle. 
So if thou seest a tiger be bold, be bold; call him “uncle” and 
show him the tiger-charm. Then will he turn away and harm 
thee not ’ He wandered on incoherently, his fingers fumbling 
with something at his throat, and presently he drew out a small 
silver amulet attached to a piece of cord. As he held it towards 
Netta, it flashed in the light of the miserable native oil lamp 
that some one had just brought in and placed on the floor. 
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‘Take it, memsahib, and feel no fear while thou hast it, for 
no tiger would touch thee. It was my father’s and his father’s 
before him, and there is that written on it which has ever 
protected us from the tiger’s tooth. I myself shall need it no 
longer, for 1 am going, whereat my nephew will rejoice ; for 
he has long coveted my seat. Thou shalt have the charm, 
memsahib, for thou hast stayed by an old man, and not left 
him to die alone in a Hindu village and a strange place. Some 
day, in the hour of danger, thy little fingers may touch the 
charm, and then thou wilt recall old Mahomed Bux, mahout, 
with gratitude.’ 

He groped for Netta’s hand, and pushed the amulet into 
her palm. She took it, and laid her cool fingers on the old 
man’s burning forehead. 

‘Salaam, Mahomed Bux,’ she said softly. ‘Bahut, bahut 
salaam.’ Which is the nearest Hindustani equivalent for ‘Thank 
you.’ 

But he did not hear her. He was wandering again, and 
for half an hour he babbled of elephants, of tigers, of camps 
and jungles, until his voice became faint and died away in 
hoarse gasps. 

Then he sighed heavily and lay still, and Jim Bastable took 
Mrs. Wingate out into the air, and told her that the old mahout 
was dead. She gave way and sobbed, for she was aching all 
over and tired to death, and she dreaded the return to the 
camp. 

‘Oh! my dear girl, please don’t cry!’ said Jim distressfully. 
‘Though really 1 can’t wonder at it, after all you've gone 
through to-day ; and you’ve been so awfully plucky, too.’ 

Netta gulped down her tears. It was delicious to be 
praised for courage, when she was only accustomed to abuse 
for cowardice. 

‘ How are we to get back to the camp ?’ she asked dolefully. 
‘It’s so late.’ 

And, indeed, darkness had come swiftly on, and the light of 
the village fires was all that enabled them to see each other. 

‘The moon will be up presently ; we must wait for that. 
They say the village near our camp lies about six miles off, and 
that there is a cart-track of sorts towards it. 1 told them they 
must let us have a bullock-cart, and we shall have to make the 
best of that.’ 

They sat down side by side on a couple of large stones, and 
listened in silence to the lowing of the tethered cattle, the 
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ceaseless, irritating cry of the brain-fever bird, and the subdued 
conversation of a group of children and village idlers, who had 
assembled at a respectful distance to watch them with inquisitive 
interest. Once a shrill trumpeting in the distance told of a 
herd of wild elephants out for a night’s raid on the crops, and 
at intervals packs of jackals swept howling across the fields, 
while the moon rose gradually over the collection of squalid 
huts and flooded the vast country with a light that made the 
forest black and fearful. 

Then a clumsy little cart, drawn by two small, frightened 
white bullocks, rattled into view. Jim and Netta climbed into 
the vehicle, and were politely escorted off the premises by the 
headman and the concourse of interested villagers and excited 
women and children. 

They bumped and shook over the rough, uneven track. 
The bullocks raced or crawled alternately, while the driver 
twisted their tails and abused them hoarsely. The moonlight 
grew brighter and more glorious. The air, now soft and cool, 
was filled with strong scents and the hum of insects released 
from the heat of the day. 

At last they caught the gleam of white tents against the 
dark background of a mango-grove. 

‘The camp,’ said Captain Bastable shortly. Netta made a 
nervous exclamation. 

‘Do you think there will be a row?’ he asked with some 
hesitation. They had never discussed Mrs. Wingate’s domestic 
troubles together. 

‘Perhaps he is still out looking for us,’ she said evasively. 

‘If he had followed us at all, he must have found us. I 
believe he went on shooting, or back to the camp.’ There was 
an angry impatience in his voice. ‘Don’t be nervous,’ he 
added hastily. ‘Try not to mind anything he may say. Don’t 
listen. He can’t always help it, you know. I wish you could 
persuade him to retire ; the sun out here makes him half off his 
head.’ 

‘I wish I could,’ she sighed. ‘But he will never do any- 
thing I ask him, and the big game shooting keeps him in India.’ 

Jim nodded, and there was a comprehending silence between 
them till they reached the edge of the camp, got out of the 
cart, and made their way to the principal tent. There they 
discovered Colonel Wingate still in his shooting clothes, sitting 
by the table, on which stood an almost empty bottle of whisky. 
He rose as they entered, and delivered himself of a torrent of 
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bad language. He accused the pair of going off together on 
purpose, declaring he would divorce his wife and kill Bastable. 
He stormed, raved, and threatened, giving them no opportunity 
of speaking, until at last Jim broke in and insisted on being heard. 

‘For Heaven’s sake be quiet,’ he said firmly, ‘or you'll have 
a fit. You saw the elephant run away, and apparently you 
made no effort to follow us and come to our help. We were 
swept off by a tree, and the mahout was mortally hurt. It was 
a perfect miracle that neither your wife nor I was killed. The 
mahout died in a village, and we had to get here in a bullock- 
cart. Then, seeing Wingate preparing for another onslaught, 
Bastable took him by the shoulders. ‘My dear chap, you're 
not yourself. Go to bed, and we'll talk it over to-morrow if 
you still wish to.’ 

Colonel Wingate laughed harshly. His mood had changed 
suddenly. 

‘Go to bed?’ he shouted boisterously. ‘Why, I was just 
going out when you arrived. There was a kill last night, only 
a mile off, and I’m going to get the tiger.’ He stared wildly at 
Jim, who saw that he was not responsible for his words and 
actions. The brain, already touched by sunstroke, had given 
way at last under the power of whisky. Jim’s first impulse 
was to prevent his carrying out his intention of going after the 
tiger. Then he reflected that it was not safe for Netta to be 
alone with the man, and that, if Wingate were allowed his own 
way, it would at least take him out of the camp. 

‘Very well,’ said Jim quietly, ‘and I will come with you,’ 

‘Do,’ answered the Colonel pleasantly, and then, as Bastable 
turned tor a moment, Mrs. Wingate saw her husband make a 
diabolical grimace at the other’s unconscious back. Her heart 
beat rapidly with fear. Did he mean to murder Jim? She 
felt convinced he contemplated mischief ; but the question was 
how to warn Captain Bastable without her husband’s know- 
ledge. The opportunity came more easily than she had 
expected, for presently the Colonel went outside to call for his 
tifle and give some orders. She flew to Bastable’s side, 

‘Be careful,’ she panted ; ‘he wants to kill you, | know he 
does. He’s mad! Oh, don’t go with him—don’t go : 

‘It will be all right,’ he said reassuringly. ‘I'll look out 
for myself, but I can’t let him go alone in this state. We shall 
only sit up in a tree for an hour or two, for the tiger must 
have come and gone long ago. Don’t be frightened. Go to 
bed and rest.’ 
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She drew from her pocket the little polished amulet the 
mahout had given her. 

‘At any rate take this,’ she said hysterically. ‘It may save 
you from a tiger, if it doesn’t from my husband. I know I am 
silly, but do take it. There may be luck in it, you can never 
tell ; and old Mahomed Bux said it had saved him and his father 
and his grandfather—and that you ought to call a tiger “ uncle ” 

’ she broke off half laughing, half crying, utterly unstrung. 

To please her he put the little charm into his pocket, and 
after a hasty drink went out and joined Wingate, who insisted 
that they should proceed on foot and by themselves. Bastable 
knew it would be useless to make any opposition, and they 
started, their rifles in their hands; but, when they had gone 
some distance and the tainted air told them they were nearing 
their destination, Jim discovered he had no cartridges. 

‘Never mind,’ whispered the Colonel. ‘I have plenty, and 
our rifles have the same bore. We can’t go back now ; we've 
no time to lose.’ 

Jim submitted, and he and Wingate tip-toed to the foot of 
a tree, the low branches and thick leaves of which afforded an 
excellent hiding place, down-wind from the half-eaten carcase 
of the cow. They climbed carefully up, making scarcely any 
noise, and then Jim held out his hand to the other for some 
cartridges. The Colonel nodded. 

‘Presently,’ he whispered, and Jim waited, thinking it 
extremely unlikely that cartridges would be wanted at all. 

The moonlight came feebly through the foliage of the 
surrounding trees on to the little glade before them, in which 
lay the remains of the carcase pulled under a bush to shield it 
from the carrion birds. <A deer pattered by towards the river, 
casting startled glances on every side ; insects beat against the 
faces of the two men; and a jackal ran out with his brush 
hanging down, looked round, and retired again, with a melan- 
choly howl. Then there arose a commotion in the branches of 
the neighbouring trees, and a troop of monkeys fought and 
crashed and chattered, as they leapt from bough to bough. 
Jim knew that this often portended the approach of a tiger, 
and the moment afterwards a long, hoarse call from the river 
told him that the warning was correct. He made a silent sign 
for the cartridges ; but Wingate took no notice: his face was 
hard and set, and the whites of his eyes gleamed. 

A few seconds later a large tiger crept slowly out of the 
grass, his stomach on the ground, his huge head held low. 
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Jim remembered the native superstition that the head of a man- 
eating tiger is weighed down by the souls of its victims, With 
arun anda spring the creature attacked its meal, and began 
growling and munching contentedly, purring like a cat, and stop- 
ping every now and then to tear up the earth with its claws. 

A report rang out. Wingate had fired at and hit the tiger. 
The great beast gave a terrific roar and sprang at the tree. 
Jim lifted his rifle, only to remember that it was unloaded. 

‘Shoot again!’ he cried excitedly, as the tiger fell back 
and prepared for another spring. To his horror, Wingate 
deliberately fired the second barrel into the air, and throwing 
away the rifle, grasped him by the arms. The man’s teeth 
were bared, his face distorted and hideous, his purpose un- 
mistakable—he was trying to throw Bastable to the tiger. 
Wingate was strong with the diabolical strength of madness, 
and they swayed till the branches of the tree crackled 
ominously. Again the tiger roared and sprang, and again fell 
back, only to gather itself together for another effort. The two 
men rocked and panted, the branches cracked louder with a 
dry splitting sound, then broke off altogether, and, locked in 
each other’s arms, they fell heavily to the ground. 

Jim Bastable went undermost, and was half stunned by the 
shock. He heard a snarl in his ear, followed by a dreadful cry. 
He felt the weight of Wingate’s body lifted from him with a jerk, 
and he scrambled blindly to his feet. As in a nightmare, he 
saw the tiger bounding away, carrying something that hung 
limply from the great jaws, just as a cat carries a dead mouse. 

He seized the Colonel’s rifle that lay near him; but he 
knew it was empty, and that the cartridges were in the Colonel’s 
pocket. He ran after the tiger, shouting, yelling, brandishing 
the rifle, in hopes of frightening the brute into dropping its 
prey ; but, after one swift glance back, it bounded into the 
thick jungle with the speed of a deer, and Bastable was left 
standing alone. 

Faint and sick, he began running madly towards the camp 
for help, though he knew well that nothing in this world could 
ever help Wingate again. His forehead was bleeding profusely, 
either hurt in the fall or touched by the tiger’s claw, and the 
blood trickling into his eyes nearly blinded him. He pulled 
his handkerchief from his pocket as he ran, and something 
came with it that glittered in the moonlight and fell to the 
ground with a metallic ring. 

It was the little silver amulet. The tiger-charm. 
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THE KEEPER’S ROUNDS IN WINTER 


BY DARBY STAFFORD 


THE keeper has an ideal residence—in summer; though it 
must be admitted that the endeavour to reach it across country 
this winter morning involves much hard walking and con- 
siderable floundering, for the snow lies deep and fills many a 
rut and hollow, into which the foot suddenly sinks, to the 
traveller’s danger and discomfort. But the beauty of the snow- 
clad fields and woods is worth taking a long walk and under- 
going some discomfort to behold. 

The writer is more of a naturalist than a sportsman, though 
he handles a gun occasionally ; and a wise naturalist always 
makes friends of those men of the woods, the keeper and his 
assistants; knowing that, as a rule, they are civilly willing to 
aid him in his observations and collecting. Here and there 
may be found a grumpy ‘ velveteens,’ but generally the keeper 
enters into the naturalist’s enthusiasm, and is ready to make 
him practically free of the woods (except during breeding time) 
and to put him up to many a ‘wrinkle,’ out of pure good 
fellowship ; for he knows that a true Nature-lover may be 
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trusted not to disturb his game, or to abuse the privilege of 
being allowed to roam at large. 

The keeper to whom the writer paid a visit on the snowy 
morning above referred to possesses all the excellences, and 
but few of the failings, of his class. His most disappointing 
characteristic is an obtuseness to argument concerning the 
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OFF DUTY, WATCHFUL 


preservation of some of the rarer kinds of birds and beasts, 
which in his judgment come under the head of ‘vermin.’ He 
is the sworn enemy of such, and is deaf to all pleas on their 
behalf. And, considering that he is employed to keep up as 
large a head of game as possible, no doubt he is right, from his 
standpoint, in destroying all known feeders on his birds and 
their eggs ; yet one could wish that a few of the scarcer hawks, 
for example, now so rapidly being exterminated, might be 
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allowed to take a reasonable toll on the plentiful live-stock of 
the covers, However, the keeper does not see it in that light 
at all, though, to pay him grateful tribute, he is always ready to 
send in for preservation any rare birds that fall to his gun, 
His courtesy in this respect is appreciated the more because the 
naturalist knows full well how great would be his satisfaction 
in adding their bodies to his private collection of gibbeted 
malefactors, at which a glance will be taken presently. 

On the subject of foxes he is sound—from a true keeper’s 
standpoint. He never shot a fox in his life—not even by 
accident—though there has sometimes been tremendous provo- 
cation ; but he loves Reynard not at all. It is his boast this 
morning that ‘the Big Wood’ has never been drawn blank by 
the hounds since he has been in charge of the estate ; but he 
makes the boast with a wry lip, as if to say, ‘I have done my 
duty—confound it!’ 

Of the annoyance, and worse, caused by two-legged poachers 
other than birds he has had his share. There are collieries a 
few miles away, and occasional poaching excursions to the 
estate are paid by the more adventurous among the colliers. 
But the worst raids are made by the rascals with no sense of 
sport in them who drive over from a large manufacturing 
centre a score or so of miles away ; desperate villains, who care 
as little for the life of a watcher as for that of a hare or 
pheasant. Some years ago a terrible affray occurred in this 
very ‘Big Wood,’ in which one keeper was killed outright and 
another crippled for life. Since that fearful event it has been 
a standing order on the part of the owner of the estate that his 
watchers are not to run any risk of their lives in protecting his 
game. But there is a flash in the keeper’s eye—to which an 
answering grunt comes from one of his assistants who is 
standing by—as he speaks of that most considerate order, which 
indicates that it is not of his own safety that he will be likely to 
think in case of another thieving and murderous raid by his 
foes, the poachers from town. 

It is the February of a severe winter now, snow lying thickly 
everywhere. When the main road had been left, and the writer 
began to plough his way through the drifts and snow-filled 
hollows of the cross-country route, it was soon apparent that, 
though no human foot had disturbed the smooth white surface 
since the snow fell, other creatures had been that way, and 
among the tracks of innumerable rabbits and a few hares, with 
here and there the footprints of birds, were traces of their 
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deadly enemies, and in the windings of the tracks lay evidence 
of vigorous hunting. That the hunting had not been fruitless 
was proved by more than one blood-stained patch of snow, 
with scattered fur or feathers, where cunning fox, persistent 
stoat or weasel, or swooping hawk had seized its timid prey. 
The keeper’s gallows or gibbet stands within the wood, a 
rod or so back from the road, not far from his house, and a 


A TERROR TO EVIL-DOERS 


détour has been made to see the latest additions to its burden. 
It was at once realised that the keeper would surely be found in 
high good humour on the mention of his victims, for he had 
enjoyed good luck of late. Between two trees are nailed 
larch poles, each some twenty feet in length. Of their freight 
this morning the reader will be able to judge from the accom- 
panying illustration. On the upper pole are affixed the bodies, 
in various stages of decay, of jays, magpies, and hawks and 
buzzards of sundry species, while on the lower hang the carcases 
of weasels, pole-cats, and other mischievous and murderous 
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four-legged outlaws of the wood. Skulls of birds and beasts, 
their bodies having decayed and dropped away, are there by 
the score; and a third and lowest pole, broken from its support 
at one end, and partly resting on the ground, bears token that 
it also once carried its full freight of gibbeted poachers. 

The bunchy-looking black object on the middle pole is— 
dare it be said, in view of possible lady readers ?—the bushy 
tail of a magnificent Persian cat, of prize-winner breed : the 
finest, the keeper says, that he ever saw. But let madam, who 
holds up her hands in horror, be assured, without a moment’s 
delay, that the handsome Persian was not wantonly slain, but 


THE WILD CAT'S END 


was reluctantly executed in pursuance of the law. He had 
fallen from high estate and had taken to evil ways with the 
lowest of feline blackguards. Among cats, as among humans, 
it is sadly true that the Latin poet’s lament concerning the 
fatal easiness of descent and the extreme difficulty of ascent 
holds good. It is easy to fall, but hard to rise; and when 
once the domestic pet, dear to his mistress’s tender heart, has 
taken to poaching, his reclamation is most difficult, if not abso- 
lutely impossible. Often the strange sleepiness and lethargy 
of a favourite pussy, as he lies in seeming innocence on the 
hearthrug in the morning, could be explained by the surviving 
rabbits and pheasants in the coverts not far away. Perchance 
they could tell the mystified mistress what her supposedly 
immaculate pet has been doing in field and wood during the 
previous night. When the domestic cat finally cuts himself 
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loose from civilisation, and, forsaking his home, takes to the 
woods for good and all, no poaching animal does more mischief 
or is more irreclaimable. Hence the aristocratic Persian’s tail 
on the keeper’s gibbet. 

Looking along the same pole, to the right, almost at the 
end, there may be discerned another tail, short and striped, it 
being nothing less than the caudal appendage of a real wild cat, 
an animal almost extinct in England, though still lingering in 
parts of Wales. The tail was quite fresh, and one of the first 


SETTING A PHEASANT-TRAP 


inquiries addressed to the keeper had reference to this latest 
addition to his spoils. He smiled the smile of a satisfied man, 
and said he had caught ‘the varmint’ in a trap a few days earlier. 
The beast, it appeared, had been committing unspeakable depre- 
dations in the woods for over two years. Traces had been met 
with constantly, and glimpses of him obtained now and then, 
though he was always too wary to come within shot. At last, hard 
pressed by hunger, his habitual caution had for the nonce forsaken 
him, and he had been trapped like a common careless tramp of 
the woods. The writer was taken to view his carcase, nailed to 
a big tree ; an enormous brute he was, as the illustration shows. 
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The keeper is found this morning setting a pheasant-trap, 
and photographed on the spot. The trap is made of hazel 
twigs (the arrangement of which may be seen in the picture) 
and so constructed as to secure a hen pheasant without harming 
her. When the breeding season is approaching, it is necessary 
to capture a number of the hen hirds ; hence these harmless 
traps are set all over the woods, or at least in the places where 


AN INGENIOUS PHEASANT-PEN 


pheasants are encouraged and accustomed to feed. But the 
watchful, mischievous wood-pigeons—or ‘queese,’ as they are 
termed hereabouts—continually steal the maize with which the 
traps are baited, and are off and away before the keeper or one 
of his assistants can approach near enough to pull the string 
attached to the stick which props up the trap. Near the 
pheasant-trap may be seen another of a heavier and more 
deadly kind, designed for the destruction of obnoxious birds, 
and baited accordingly. The keeper is on his rounds, with 
pockets full of Indian corn for the replenishing of his traps, as 
NO, LXVIII. VOL. 1901 U 
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the writer comes across him in the woods. The round is 
finished in company. 

One of the illustrations of this article shows another of the 
keeper’s ‘dodges ’——an ingeniously constructed pheasant-pen. 
{t is banked round, and has within it sundry little shelters 


ONE OF THE UNDER-KEEPERS 


built of boughs, beneath which the shy birds can take refuge 
from hovering hawk or prying eye, and is surrounded with wire 
netting attached to trees and upright posts. As the pen is 
approached this morning, a great fluttering causes the keeper to 
exclaim, ‘Hullo! there’s a hen.’ She jumps about in terror at 
sight of a stranger, then rushes to shelter beneath one of the 
little bowers within the pen ; but a reassuring whistle in mono- 
tone on the part of the conductor, who really seems to know 
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and to be known by every creature in the woods, quietens her 
down, and she peers out warily, keeping quite still. 

Near at hand is the fowl-house, in which are kept the 
domestic fowls destined to supplement the sitting of the hen 
pheasants ; and, as the season advances, dozens of coops—with 
foster-mother hens and pheasant chicks—will be placed in a 
neighbouring space where the chicks can be brought up in safety. 
This rearing of pheasants is a trying and costly business, demand- 
ing a great deal of foresight and unremitting care. The keeper’s 
anxiety at the time the photographs which are here reproduced 
were taken was increased bythe long continuance of hard weather. 
He wofully remarked that, if the snow continued to lie for many 
more days, he expected to be compelled to make provision for 
the artificial feeding of every pheasant in the various covers. 
Luckily for him and his birds, a thaw set in the next day. The 
only compensation to him in time of snow lies in the visibility 
of the footprints of trespassing man or depredating animal. 

Many are the tales of exasperating theft of pheasant-eggs. 
that the keeper tells, and his annoyance at the losses is much 
increased by the more than suspicion that a neighbouring 
‘velveteens’ is not above buying the stolen eggs for the stocking 
of his own less well-endowed pens and coops. ‘ But,’ says our 
keeper with gusto, ‘I got upsides with him last season. I hard- 
boiled a few spoiled ’uns, and planted ’em where I knew his 
touts ’ud find ’em. I reckon that lot didn’t hatch much.’ 

On his way home the writer passes round by ‘The Pool,’ as 
it is locally called, though in size and beauty it is worthy of a 
more imposing title. It is now frozen over completely, except 
just round the island in the centre, where the wild fowl of many 
kinds have managed to keep the water open by constant move- 
ment. The black patch fringing the island in the middle 
represents a solid mass of water-fowl, the various species having 
laid aside their usual jealousies and hostilities in face of 
common condition of hardship. As the writer stands to watch 
the three or four swans on the ice at a little distance from the 
island, several tufted-duck fly over on their way to join the rest 
of the fowl; but the ordinary wild-duck, ever shy and sus- 
picious, have caught sight of the intruder, and, rising in a large 
flock, go off, with whistling wings and loud quackings, in their 
rapid wheeling flight, accompanied by a couple of wild geese. 
The rest seem undisturbed. It strikes the observer, as he gazes 
at the frozen pool, that others besides the keeper are eagerly 
looking for a thaw, and will welcome it when it comes. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING AND EXPLORATION 
IN RHODESIA 


Being an Account of an Expedition to the San-Vati River, 
Matabeleland 


BY Ws. W. VAN NESS, F.R.G.S., M.A.I.M.E. 


(Continued) 


WE saw fresh spoor of lion along the bank of this river, and 
heard them roaring during the night, but they were some 
distance away. Another day’s trek without accident brought 
us to our destination on the San-Yati river, and we pitched our 
camp near the old site of what was once Chief Gowie’s kraal. 
The natives in the neighbourhood informed us that this kraal 
had been abandoned some years before, owing to a number of 
the inhabitants having been killed by lions. On several occa- 
sions they were attacked and dragged out of their huts by these 
man-eating brutes, two or three of which were said to be still 
roaming about the neighbourhood, in addition to a large herd 
of younger lions. The natives in this vicinity live in mortal 
terror of these animals, which is hardly to be wondered at 
considering the number of casualties. They seldom or never 
leave their huts after dark, and when they retire for the night 
never forget thoroughly to bar their doors with heavy logs. 
Two natives were attacked during our stay in this camp, 
one of whom, a native chief residing about twenty miles away, 
was dragged from his hut and devoured ; the other man was 
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badly mauled. It seems that the latter, who lived in a kraal 
about two miles below our camp, heard his dog barking, and on 
going out to see the reason of the disturbance, was immediately 
pounced upon, and only escaped with his life through the pluck 
of one of his wives, who came to his assistance with a burning 
brand, and succeeded in frightening the lion away, but not 


BLUE WILDEBEESTE ANTELOPE—BULL AND COW 


until after it had succeeded in chewing off one of her husband’s 
hands and badly mauling him about the legs. 

Our stay here was not destined to be without excitement 
and a bit of adventure, as you will hear later. On our arrival 
our first work consisted in making a strong skerm, or enclosure 
of thorn-bushes, in which to corral our cattle and horses to 
protect them from the lions and other wild beast which roamed 
the country at night. We then made ourselves as comfortable 
as possible combined with safety. It was while prospecting and 
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exploring this locality that we had some excellent big game 
shooting, and several things occurred. Our meat supply was 
now running short, and on the early morning of the second 
day we sent Jim out to see if he could locate any game. He 
had only been gone a short while when he returned in a breath- 
less state of excitement, saying that he had seen a large herd of 
eland about two miles away. The horses, which were out 
grazing at the time, were immediately rounded up, and in avery 
short space we were up-saddled and off at a canter, Jim running 
in the lead. We had taken the wind into consideration, and 
made our course so as to approach the herd up wind to keep 
them from getting our scent. No word was spoken. On 
reaching the spot where they were last seen we pulled our 
horses up to a slow walk, and took advantage of all the available 
cover, which consisted of thick clumps of mimosa bushes, dotted 
here and there in what would otherwise have been an open flat 
country. The new green grass in these open glades was 
springing up from the old burnt stubble, and it was on this that 
the eland were quietly feeding. They were now well in sight, 
and niade a pretty picture with their light fawn-coloured coats 
with dark points, quietly grazing in a bright green carpeted 
glade, surrounded by the darker foliage and yellow blossoms of 
the flowering mimosa, this crowned with a bright Italian-blue 
sky. Seen through a brilliantly clear atmosphere, this really 
formed a spectacle which would be hard to excel, We noted a 
clump of bush, which if we succeeded in reaching without being 
seen should put us within about two hundred yards’ range, so we 
made a détour to our left to get this clump in line, thus to cover 
our approach. 

We then quietly dismounted, and leading our horses, began 
stalking. Owing to the soft, springy nature of the ground, 
which muffled the noise of the horses’ hoofs, we were enabled 
to reach this cover unobserved ; and handing Jim my horse to 
hold, I crawled very quietly round one side to get the herd in 
sight. A go-away bird, which had been flitting about in the 
bush over our head, much to my annoyance at this moment 
started screeching. This bird, which is the bane of the African 
big-game hunter, is of a grey colour, and very much resembles 
a cockatoo. When alarmed it starts screeching, the noise 
resembling the high-pitched voice of an old woman saying ‘ Go 
away !’ from which it derives its local name. I found that this 
noise invariably warns and alarms any game which may be 
within hearing distance, and this was no exception. The eland 
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suddenly stopped grazing, pricked up their ears, and looked in 
our direction. One big bull came out a little in advance of the 
herd and stood, turning side on as if to run, when I immediately 
took advantage of his position and fired at a point just behind 
the shoulder. Off he went with the others in a cloud of dust, 
but only succeeded in going a short distance when down he 
dropped, and was quite dead in a few minutes. Jumping on 
my horse to give chase, I had galloped about three hundred 
yards when the whole herd stopped, apparently to take their 


ELAND BULL 


bearing. I slid to the ground, had a second shot, and down 
went another eland right in his tracks. The bullet, as I after- 
wards found, had smashed his shoulder and penetrated his 
heart, death being almost instantaneous. I think that I might 
have been able to kill one or two more, but this would have 
been wanton slaughter, as we had now sufficient meat to feed 
us and our native workmen for several days. Quite satisfied 
with our morning’s sport, we returned to camp to satisfy our 
ravenous appetites with a hearty breakfast. 

It was several days after this that we started out as usual 
to continue our sampling of a large deposit of auriferous gravel 
about four miles up the river, and in due course we arrived at 
the spot. The day was exceptionally hot. We had finished 
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our lunch and, after our morning’s work, were enjoying a pipe 
of Boer tobacco under the shade of a friendly acacia, pending 
the arrival of one of our natives whom we had sent for water 
with which to wash some gravel which we were testing for 
gold. The boy seemed to be away longer than was necessary, 
so I volunteered to go and see what had become of him. I 
followed his spoor along one of the numerous dongas (ravines) 
which led to the river, and found him cutting his way 
through a thicket of wait-a-bit thorn, which had completely 
blocked his passage down to the water. I pulled out my knife 
and gave him a hand. It was slow work, but at last we 
succeeded in forcing a passage after having to crawl on our 
hands and knees for about fifty yards. We were just rising to 
our feet, when to my utter astonishment I saw a huge lion and 
lioness directly in front of us, lying together alongside a small 
pool under the shade of a willow bush. They did not seem 
to be particularly disturbed by our appearance, but rose slowly 
to their feet, the lion standing behind the lioness and looking 
over her back. I took a rapid survey of my position to see if 
there was a friendly tree or other safe point to which I could 
retire in case of emergency. It would have been impossible to 
beat a hasty retreat through the passage which we had just 
come ; our right and left were hedged with thorn almost up to 
where the lion stood, so the only thing for it was to trust to 
my rifle and face the music. There was a small ridge of sand 
just in front of us, and behind this I took cover. My rifle was 
a single-barrel .303, with Martini-Henry action, so that it was 
of the utmost importance that I should load as quickly as 
possible after having fired my first shot. To this end I loosened 
several cartridges in my belt, then taking deliberate aim at the 
lioness, which was the better exposed of the two, I drew a 
careful bead and fired. She sprang straight in the air with a 
terrific roar, staggered away for about twenty yards and fell 
dead. 

The lion came straight toward me with long bounds. I 
am not sure whether he really meant to charge me or was 
simply clearing through fright ; but whatever his intentions 
were, the effect on me was the same, as I felt decidedly 
uncomfortable. I managed, however, to slip another cartridge 
in without a hitch, and waited my opportunity. The beast had 
now reached within twenty yards, and was just gathering him- 
self for another spring when I let go the second shot. I think 
I hit him in the shoulder, for he roared with pain, and made 
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off in the thick bush on my right. I had known of too many 
fatal accidents through following wounded lions to hanker 
particularly after pursuing this old stager, so coo-ed to the 
balance of the party who were forcing their way through the 
thorn-bush, as they had heard the roar of the lions following my 
shots, and were coming to the rescue. They afterwards said 
that, judging from the noise the lions made, they had fully 
expected to find me chewed into mincemeat. As soon 
as they arrived we cautiously approached the lioness, but 
found her quite dead, and then started to search for the 
wounded lion. We picked up the blood-spoor at the point 
where I had seen him disappear, but owing to the jungle of 
thorn-bush being too thick to penetrate, had to give it up. 

It was now too late to skin the lioness before dark, so we 
concluded to spend the night in the neighbourhood and 
perform this task early in the following morning, thinking also 
that we might be able to pick up the spoor of the lion again in 
a more open portion of the jungle. This place seemed to show 
every indication of being a regular habitation of lions, as we had 
seen the fresh spoor of several others, including a lion, a lioness 
and two cubs; so we concluded it would bea bit healthier for 
us to vacate before night, and pitch our camp on the higher 
and more open ground, To prevent the carcass of the lioness 
being mutilated by wild dogs or hyenas which were plentiful 
in the neighbourhood, we covered it with thorn-bush and built 
a huge bonfire close by. There is very little twilight in the 
tropics ; when the sun drops behind the horizon, darkness sets 
in almost immediately, as was the case on this occasion. 
Andrews and I remained behind to build the fire, the others 
going ahead to pick out safe camping-ground. It was quite 
dark when we were returning through the passage which we had 
previously cut through the thick thorn-bush. We were both 
crawling on our hands and knees; I was slightly in advance 
when suddenly from just on our left came a deafening roar, 
followed by the crash of breaking twigs. Then there was a 
scramble! We could not rise to our feet on account of the 
thorn overhead, so had to scratch along on our all fours. 
Andrews said that he couldn’t see me, or see his way for the 
dust I kicked up, and he finally wound up by getting himself 
hopelessly tangled. I had no idea that his vocabulary was so 
extensive. 

When once you are caught in this thorn there are only 
two ways of getting yourself loose: one is quietly to back 
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out and unhook yourself, and the other is to tear through it. 
This was no time for backing out and unhooking, so he took 
the other course, with the result that he left his hat, together 
with part of his shirt and a bit of his trousers, and we then 
made a run for the camp fire, which was burning brightly 
some distance away. We must have made rather an amusing 
tableau in the bright light of the fire, judging from the mirth 
we created, for I thought the others would have split their 
sides with laughter. There was I all covered with dust and 


THE LIONESS 


perspiration, and poor old Andrews a sight indeed—he looked 
as though he had passed through a threshing machine! After 
all it was a very ridiculous and comical experience, so instead 
of losing our tempers we decided to join in. We enjoyed a 
hearty dinner out of eland steak and baked potatoes, cookies 
and coffee, and after spinning a few yarns over our pipes, 
rolled up in our blankets, forgot the existence of lions, and in 
a few minutes were sound asleep. 

We were up the next morning at break of day, had a cup 
of coffee, and went back to where | had shot the lioness to skin 
her and see if we could find any trace of the wounded lion. 
When we arrived we found that the lioness had vanished ! 
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There was a broad track across the sand where she had been 
dragged, and we also noted the perfectly fresh spoor of two 
lions which had dragged her. We immediately followed this 
up to a thicket of long reeds from which we heard the growl of 
several lions, and we tried to catch sight of them to get a shot, but 
were unable to do so as they retired on our approach into the 
thick reeds. Our rifles ready, we forced our way into where 
the lioness had been dragged. We were just in time to save 
the skin, for the lions had already begun to devour her ; they 
had indeed succeeded in spoiling part of the skin, as they had 
bitten several large pieces out of her side. We dragged her out 
into the open, posed her for a photograph, took a snap-shot and 
skinned her. My bullet, a Jeffery split, had smashed one rib, 
passed through and literally torn her heart into a pulp, broke 
another rib, and lodged just under the skin on the other side. 
Her death must have been instantaneous. 

After we had skinned her we went in quest of the wounded 
lion, picked up his spoor in a more open portion of the jungle, 
and followed it to the bank of the river where we could see that 
he had been drinking. From there we could trace the spoor no 
farther, the reason for which we were not long in understand- 
ing, as there on the sandbank in the middle of the river were 
the partially devoured remains. While drinking it had been 
caught by a crocodile, and dragged to this spot where it had 
furnished a meal for these brutes. There are a great number 
of crocodiles in the river in this locality, and it is exceedingly 
dangerous to approach too near the hanks where the water is 
deep. Several natives and a number of their cattle and goats 
have been taken by these reptiles in this neighbourhood, and 
one of our favourite dogs had a remarkable escape from one. 
We were returning to camp one afternoon after a long day’s 
tramp, and on arriving at a pool of water near the mouth of a 
small tributary of the San-Yati, this dog rushed down to get a 
drink, when suddenly there was an awful howl, and on investi- 
gating the cause we found the poor beast struggling in the 
clutches of an enormous crocodile. As only the nose of the 
latter was out of the water we were unable to shoot him. The 
dog, however, by a most marvellous bit of luck, and after a 
severe struggle, managed to escape, but not until after he had 
been most fearfully mauled. After returning to camp, and 
dressing his wounds with a solution of permanganate of potash, 
we returned to the pool and dropped in a large charge of 
dynamite, the explosion of which gave the ‘crock’ such a shock 
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that he rose to the surface ; I immediately let drive with a dum- 
dum bullet and shot him through the head. He then sank, but 
on returning the next morning we found him lying on a bench 
of rock alongside of the pool quite dead. 

We were never short of fresh meat during our stay here, as 
the country was teeming with big game, and any number of 
guinea-fowl, pheasant, partridges, wild duck, and geese. Among 
the numero@ buck we shot was a rare variety, known as the 
Zambesi bush buck, differing from the ordinary species in being 


CROCODILE WHICH MAULED OUR DOG 


a light reddish-fawn colour, and in addition to the white spots 
of the common variety, having white markings across the back. 
They are an extremely pretty buck, and we were fortunate in 
bagging both a doe andaram. We were seldom left ignorant 
of the presence of lions, for we heard them roaring almost 
every night. Sometimes they were a great distance off, but 
on several occasions they came up to within a few yards of the 
camp and kicked up an awful row. 

It was early one morning, after they had given us an 
unusually noisy serenade, that Jim, who had been out on a 
reconnaissance, came back with the news that he had found a 
big zebra stallion which had been badly mauled by lions. We 
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immediately proceeded to the spot, which was only a few 
hundred yards away, and there standing in the thick bush was 
the poor brute quietly bleeding to death from a nasty wound in 
its neck, which had penetrated the jugular vein. I shot it to 
put it out of its misery, and on closer examination found that it 
had been fearfully mauled, and had numerous other fresh 
wounds, also some old scars and some other wounds which 
were just healing, showing that this was the third time it had 
been attacked. It must have made a plucky fight to have 


BADLY MAULED 


escaped. If you examine the photograph closely you will see 
the wound on its neck quite distinctly, also one on its near hip. 

The end of our third week’s stay here was at length reached ; 
we had completed our investigation, and were preparing to strike 
camp previously to starting on our return journey. The lions 
were getting more daring, they were coming closer to our camp, 
and Andrews, who had been out early that morning shooting 
guinea-fowl, came suddenly upon seven of the brutes sunning 
themselves on the sand in the dry portion of the river bed. He 
had only a shot gun, loaded with No. 4 shot, so wisely refrained 
from the temptation of risking a shot, and when we returned 
with our rifles they had cleared, but we found their spoor where 
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they had gone into a thick jungle of reeds and bush. In order 
to draw them out of this cover we decided to try a drag, so just 
before dark we took a fresh piece of buck-meat from the jungle 
to a point under a tree in the top of which the natives had 
previously built a strong platform of sticks tied together with 
bark and covered with straw. On this platform Koffinki and I 
sat and waited, taking turn about watching. It was nearly 
twelve o’clock when we heard a noise down below—only a big 
spotted hyena. Then came several jackals, and a wild dog or 
two, which started snarling and snapping over our bait, and 


KILLED BY A LION 


finally succeeded in devouring the lot. We were thoroughly 
disgusted at this issue of our elaborately laid plans, so abandon- 
ing our vigils we stretched out our weary limbs and were soon 
fast asleep, the straw on the platform making a very comfortable 
bed. 

We had slept for several hours when I was suddenly 
awakened by the report of a rifle shot about a half-mile down 
the river. I sprang up and listened ; it was quite light ; the 
sun was just on the point of rising, the atmosphere was clear 
and crisp, not a breath of wind and not a leaf on the trees was 
moving. There was a hushed stillness all around; it was one 
of those mornings peculiar to Africa when sound would travel 
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on the clear, still air with a distinctness and a vibrating clearness 
unequalled in any other country in which I have travelled, and 
the call of a pheasant and quack of a wild duck I have often 
heard over a mile distant. I held my breath and listened, 
hoping to hear some noise which would give me a clue to the 
cause of the shot. It came from the direction where we had 
lost sight of the lion in the jungle, and it was probably Jim who 
had fired it, for I told him to keep a sharp look-out at this 
point. I was not kept long in suspense. Another sharp report 
came, immediately followed by a roar. We sprang to the 
ground like monkeys, and were not long in reaching the spot. 
On our approach Jim explained in an excited whisper that he 
had wounded a very large black-maned lion which he said was 
lying close by, pointing to a narrow strip of thick bush about 
fifty yards away. Koffinki circled around to a point on the 
river bank between a high cliff and the river, about 150 yards 
below where the lion lay, so as to head him off in case he 
tried to escape ; Jim and I approaching cautiously within ten 
yards of the spot, and, listening, we could hear the beast’s 
laboured breathing quite distinctly, but were unable to see him 
in the thick bush. We stealthily approached still closer to see 
if we could sight him, when I unluckily trod on a dry twig 
which broke with a snap. There was a growl and a crash, and 
he had gone! We found a large pool of blood where he had 
been lying, and had no trouble in tracing its spoor, which we 
cautiously followed along this strip of reeds, then across a small 
open space to another patch of reeds, where we found another 
large patch of blood where he had been resting just on the 
entrance to these reeds. The spoor then followed a game trail 
into the thicket. Jim was just behind me, and I approached on 
my hands and knees to the entrance of this trail and was peering 
through the reeds in the hope of catching sight of him, when 
Jim gave a cry of alarm, caught me by the collar and literally 
threw me backward for some yards. He was just in the nick 
of time, for another second and the lion would have been on 
top of me: he had made a spring and landed almost on the 
very spot where I had been kneeling. Before we could gather 
ourselves together and get a shot he had vanished. I shall 
never forget Jim’s plucky devotion on this occasion, for it was 
this, combined with his cool presence of mind and quick action, 
which had undoubtedly saved me from a horrible death. 

Our blood was now up, and we intended to bring this brute 
to book if such a thing were possible. To this end we sent to 
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camp for Koffinki’s big black dog, which would take up the 
lion’s spoor and give us warning of its whereabouts, so that we 
should not again be taken by surprise. The dog arrived; we 
put him on the scent, which he followed into the jungle. He 
had gone about twenty yards when he stopped and began to 
growl. We waited for an attack, but neither the dog nor the 


WATERBUCK COW 


lion seemed to wish to take the initiative, so after waiting for 
some time our patience was exhausted, and we determined to 
bring things to a climax. Jim and I forced our way in from 
one direction, and Koffinki from another. This encouraged the 
dog, who sprang at the lion, but one stroke of the brute’s huge 
paw sent him flying. The lion then made for him. We heard 
them come crashing through the reeds; we could not see two 
yards in front of us, so concluded that the wisest policy was to 
retreat to an open space and await their appearance. For this 
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we made a scramble. Jim got tripped up from the undergrowth 
and lost his rifle; the dog ran between my legs and threw me 
over. There were Jim, I and the dog rolling over each other 
and the lion just on our heels! We were emphatically in a 
mess. It was by the greatest luck in the world that the lion 
ceased his charge just before he reached us, or we should 
undoubtedly have been badly mauled. He must have been 
exhausted by the large amount of blood he had lost to have 
made such a half-hearted charge. We had been unable since 
the dog arrived to get so much as a glimpse of him, so we con- 
cluded the wisest thing to do was to abandon the hunt for that 
day, and return the next morning, when in all probability we 
should find him dead. 

While breakfasting early the next morning Jim called our 
attention to a number of vultures circling over the spot where 
we had last heard of the lion. This is one of the surest signs 
of a kill, as shortly after any animal is lying dead in Africa these 
birds seem by a kind of instinct, combined with a marvellous 
sight, to be able to locate the quarry, which, unless you are 
exceedingly sharp, they will devour before you can arrive on 
the scene. We had our horses immediately up-saddled, and 
galloped off so as to reach the spot before they had spoiled the 
skin. We were, however, too late. Some wandering natives, 
who had camped in the vicinity, had previously found the 
carcase and taken the skin and claws, which they prized very 
highly. We were sadly disappointed and disgusted, and returned 
to camp thoroughly crestfallen at having lost our second lion 
trophy. It was an enormous brute, and its skin would have 
been something like a record. 

That afternoon we struck camp and the next morning 
began our return trek. Our homeward journey was void of 
any incident of special note, with the exception of coming 
across some fresh elephant and rhinoceros spoor, until we 
reached Doveras Kraal, when our bullock driver succumbed to 
fever, from which he had been suffering for the past few days. 
We buried him under the shade of a big acacia tree, and, as 
was the custom of his tribe, we placed his earthly belongings 
on his grave. These iteins consisted of an old pipe, tobacco- 
pouch of rock-rabbit skin, an old army great coat, and a whip- 
stock. He had been a bright, light-hearted, conscientious and 
faithful servant, and we were very much saddened by his death. 

After leaving here we met a party of Zambesi natives who 
had been working in the Transvaal mines, and were returning 
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to their kraal. They informed us that the Dutch and English 
were fighting. This was in the latter part of November, and 
was the first news that we had heard of the outbreak of the 
war. 

We then pushed on as quickly as possible, for the rains 
were setting in and the rivers would soon be impassable ; 
indeed, by the time we reached Hartley Hill the roads were in 
such a swampy condition, and the rivers so swollen, that we 
concluded to change our route and make for Fort Salisbury, 


OUR CAMP IN THE SUBURBS OF SALISBURY 


which was 160 miles closer than Buluwayo. After five days’ 
hard trekking, one capsize, and many stickfasts, we arrived in 
Salisbury, where our little party disbanded. 

We had all thoroughly enjoyed our expedition, and unani- 
mously agreed that there were fewer pleasanter or more 
interesting ways of spending a portion of one’s life than an 
exploration and big-game shooting in the wilds of Rhodesia, a 
country abounding in great hidden mineral wealth, a climate 
which is unexcelled, a soil capable of making it sustain- 
ing, and last, but not least, a population of hardy, well-born, 
energetic sons of Britain of whom any country should be 
proud. These are the class of intrepid pioneers who are the 
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able lieutenants of their great leader, Cecil John Rhodes, in his 
grand scheme for the expansion of the British Empire, and 
who, riding straightaway over every obstacle, is slowly but 
surely laying the foundation of a great colony with a brilliant 
future, destined shortly to be classed among the greatest 
agricultural and gold-producing countries of the globe. 


Pe 
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A SABBATH-DAY’S JOURNEY IN THULE 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 


To avoid misconception, let me begin by defining my terms. 
I am writing in a country where Sunday, the first day of the 
week, is emphatically still ‘the Sabbath,’ and my Sabbath-days’ 
journeys are strolls taken on that day, when my leisure is 
employed in the study and observation of animate and inanimate 
nature without any ulterior designs of acquisition, destruction 
or sport. Here, where the Sassenach visitors’ week-days are 
entirely devoted to recreation and amusement, I have no 
sympathy with those who cannot forbear for one day in the 
week from outraging the feelings, or prejudices if they prefer 
the term, of the inhabitants by introducing golf and other 
games and sports, harmless and innocent though they may be. 
Paul of Tarsus was a gentleman as well as a saint, and what 
he taught and practised about meat offered to idols may well 
be imitated by those whose views differ from the prevailing 
sentiment, or whose individual consciences allow greater 
freedom of action. There is a sandy bay not far from where 
I am now writing where, last year, I found some capital prawns 
in the pools among the rocks which surround it. Famous 
fellows they were, big and well flavoured; and, as the place 
was easy to get at, | made prawning there rather a favourite 
interlude, when I could conveniently fit in an hour at the 
proper time of tide. I did not know that I was doing any 
harm ; but shortly afterwards a violent gale arose, and the 
Atlantic rollers dashed with their full force upon that unlucky 
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shore. Tangle and wreckage strewed the beach, and myriads 
of unfortunate jellyfish were washed right up on to the grass of 
the links adjoining, where they remained in decaying masses 
two or three inches deep. Worse than this. Not merely were 
the lobster fishermen, who ply their trade among the dangerous 
reefs outside, unable to put to sea, but they lost all their gear, 
for the force of the gale lifted the heavy stones to which their 
cruives were anchored, and drove pots, floats, boxes and all 
ashore, dashing them into pieces against the rocks. And I was 
responsible for this calamity! which fortunately did not result 
in any loss of life. ‘They are saying,’ said a timid voice in 
unaccustomed English, ‘that it will not leave off blowing as 
long as Mr. Hardy goes on disturbing “ Traigh na toibre fuare.”’ 
Failing to see any obvious connection between my prawning 
and the gales, which I had attributed to the equinox, | made 
inquiries and found out that the Bay was considered especially 
sacred, and that none of the fishermen in the island ever dug 
for bait there or turned up the soil. I heard two versions of 
the origin of this superstition—one, that the spot was the scene 
of a great prehistoric battle and that the dead were buried 
near the bay; another, that it was a place where drowned 
sailors were frequently washed ashore before the lighthouse 
now interposed between it and America ‘spoiled the island for 
wrecks.’ Now I do not believe in the connection between my 
proceedings and the gale, but since then I have ae it 
better to get my prawns elsewhere. 

But the Sabbatarianism, so inimitably satirised by Hood in 
his immortal ‘Ode to Rae Wilson,’ 


That bids you baulk 
A Sunday walk, 
And shun God’s works, as you should shun your own, 


is nearly obsolete at this close of the nineteenth century, and if 
I and my dog choose to sally forth fairly early in the morning 
after breakfast it is nothing to nobody. I take my lunch in my 
pocket, as I have a rooted antipathy to taking my midday meal 
in the house in the Highlands, and Ben will enjoy his with a 
better appetite if he has to wait for it, as he generally does until 
our return together in the evening. If I carry a telescope slung 
across my shoulder, 1 am only imitating the Sunday costume of 
every professional stalker, who would as soon walk to kirk 
without his knickerbockers as without so essential a part of his 
costume. I also carry a mackintosh slung in a case, but it is 
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more to sit upon than to wear. Probably there may be showers, 
and heavy ones, as last night there was the most perfect lunar 
rainbow I ever saw, a brilliant arch of pale light completely 
spanning the horizon ; and such phenomena portend a storm : 
but I doubt if I shall need to envelop myself in indiarubber. 
There are accommodating rocks all over the island, and, which- 
ever way the wind may blow, I can generally find snug shelter 
from blast and tempest. But it is time we were off, as Ben very 
clearly indicates by leaping up with unearthly noises something 
between a bark and a howl, and we make a start just as a wild 
squall and shower has passed rapidly across the island and given 
place, at least temporarily, to bright sunshine and brilliant rain- 
bow effects. The hoarse bark of a raven makes me turn my 
eyes upwards, and I see two old friends winging their stately 
flight towards the south in the same direction in which I propose 
going myself. Certainly there is something weird and uncanny 
in their deep monotonous cry, and that and their carrion diet 
are quite enough to account for their evil reputation as birds of 
ili omen ; but if I were to retrace my steps whenever I saw a 
raven I should never get far. This particular pair nearly always 
manage to show themselves before I have been out half an hour. 
Sometimes they are soaring round the crags; more often they 
are off in search of food, and there are always enough dead 
sheep to supply abundant meals for them and for the great 
black-backed gulls, who are far worse poachers and more 
mischievous altogether than the much-maligned corbies. It is 
curious how deceptive size is in this clear atmosphere ; the 
sound of a raven’s bark is unmistakable, but I have often 
hesitated and doubted whether a distant speck overhead was a 
raven, a crow, or a jackdaw, until I have heard its bark or some 
adjacent object has supplied a standard of comparison. When, 
as frequently happens, a flock of jackdaws make their appearance 
round their big relation, they look like flies round a bumble-bee 
or moth, and one wonders how one could have doubted the 
identity of the raven for a single instant. One particular crag 
is rather disputed between these birds and a pair of peregrines, 
and I have seen a good deal of sparring between these antago- 
nists without any very serious results. It is a pretty sight to see 
the falcon and the raven wheeling round and mounting higher 
and higher, each trying to get above the other ; but, although I 
have seen the hawk stoop and strike at the corbie, I doubt if it 
was in earnest, and do not believe it would ever kill or injure so 
strong and active an antagonist. On another occasion, on the 
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mainland, I saw a peregrine hunting a raven not very high up 
in the air, and the latter kept turning his great head sideways 
and pointing his pickaxe of a beak towards the enemy, but on 
that, and on every like instance, the two separated, apparently 
with mutual respect, and sheered off without any damage done. 

There is nothing much to see, as we turn along the straight 
road to the left—a large flock of black game scattered over the 
green brae above the oat stubble, mostly hens, but a few old 
cocks strutting round and showing the whites of their tails ; 
and four or five wild blue rock pigeons feeding in the field 
below. A turn to the south takes us by a winding road across 
the moorland, and after passing a little ruined chapel on the 
right, half an hour’s walk brings me to what is now a stretch 
of sand nearly a mile broad, at low water practicable even for 
carts and carriages to cross. The tide is beginning to rise, and 
I sit down, and, making myself comfortable, begin to spy. At 
high water my beach becomes a navigable strait. Ringed 
plovers, of course in abundance, are busy among the sand- 
hoppers, trotting merrily about, or rising with a musical cry 
and taking short flights to new ground. There are redshanks, 
too, oyster-catchers, curlews, and their smaller cousin, the 
whimbrel, all busy feeding in the wet sand. They seem to be 
enjoying a plentiful meal of sandworms, and to be leaving the 
shellfish and crustaceans alone for the present, as I can dis- 
tinctly see their beaks buried in the sand just at the edge of the 
water, in which they paddle like a pack of little children on 
Ramsgate sand. What a beautiful neat little bird is the oyster- 
catcher! how conspicuous and striking is the compact suit of 
black and white, from which it takes its other name of sea-pie, 
and how bright are its orange-red beak and legs, and the iris of 
its eye, which I can easily distinguish with my powerful glass ! 
I cannot, however, actually see what they are feeding upon, as 
the savoury morsels are swallowed before they raise their heads 
and take another run. My natural history describes them as 
‘shy and wary birds,’ but I certainly have never found them 
so here. They flutter round myself and my dog, sitting close 
to us and inspecting us with a mixture of curiosity and impudence, 
and often, when my course along the sand has taken me straight 
towards them, they have not condescended to rise at my approach, 
but have merely scuttled across the nearest shallow pool and 
resumed feeding operations on the opposite side. They are 
very common here, and may be found in flocks in every sandy 
bay ; and certainly no one ever dreams of molesting them, 
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which may account for their tameness. I cannot, however, 
imagine any one interfering with such engaging little creatures, 
useless for food and absolutely harmless. Yesterday, while 
watching a flock during my lunch, I noticed something odd 
about the gait of two of them which hopped awkwardly about, 
their slow and ungainly movement contrasting vividly with the 
graceful and airy run of their companions. On inspecting 
them with the glass I discovered that each of the pair had lost 
a leg; but both seemed quite comfortable and were feeding as 
eagerly, and looked as plump and in as good condition, as any 
of the others. I was at a loss to account for this maimed con- 
dition of birds which had not certainly been intentionally 
trapped or shot. On mentioning my difficulty to an old fisher- 
man, who was near at the time, he at once, and without 
hesitation, declared that it was done by the dogfish, which 
frequently attacked them, sometimes killing and more often 
mutilating them. This seemed strange to me, as these birds 
usually wade in very shallow water, but my informant was 
positive, and I determined to note the. explanation for want of 
a better, but also the authority, which I did not esteem very 
highly. However, next time I saw my friend and an oyster- 
catcher in juxtaposition, I pointed the bird out to him and asked 
him whether he had ever seen it actually attacked by dogfish. 
He at once replied that the bird I showed him, of which he 
gave the Gaelic name which I could neither spell nor pronounce, 
never went into deep water, and that the one-legged specimens 
must have been mutilated in some other way. The incident 
illustrates the danger of relying on hearsay evidence, even 
when Jdoné fide, especially when your informant is imperfectly 
acquainted with your language, and I believe many errors in 
the records of travellers and explorers may be traced to similar 
misunderstandings. However, my companion persisted in 
declaring that he had seen shoals of dogfish attack and 
destroy ducks, small gulls and other swimming birds ; and the 
statement is interesting, although I should not like to accept it 
as absolutely correct without further confirmation. It is by 
no means impossible, having regard to the voracity of these 
miniature sharks ; and, of course, the presence of a shoal of 
fish near the surface must often bring these aérial and aquatic 
enemies in close and dangerous proximity to one other. 

As I walk on the tide is gradually rising, and a seal swims 
rapidly past me in shallow water. There are rocks opposite 
where I should be pretty sure to see others if the tide was 
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higher, but these sagacious creatures do not like to bask out 
of reach of salt water, and they generally remain at the edge 
of some fairly deep channel which is interposed as a sort of 
protective moat between them and any enemy which may 
seek to approach them from the mainland. As I stroll west- 
ward along a narrow peninsula there is nothing very new to 
attract my attention ; a few eiders and mergansers diving and 
fishing in the channel, and wild ducks and teal rising as I 
show myself round each new point; a flock of golden plover 
feeding on the wet sand, while the usual herons, lapwings and 
kittiwakes, with an occasional black-backed or herring-gull, 
wing their way overhead or stroll about on the beach or on 
the links adjoining. But I next open the mouth of the channel, 
and the long series of rocks and reefs which are interposed 
between it and the open Atlantic, whose rollers I can now see 
breaking white over sunken rocks in the distance, and my 
widened horizon warns me that, although it is still bright over- 
head, a heavy shower is coming in from the west and it is high 
time to take shelter. It will be a good opportunity to eat my 
lunch and smoke a pipe, and afterwards examine the outlying 
reef with the glass at my leisure. 

I manage to find a good comfortable place well sheltered 
by a friendly rock before the squall is upon me, and watch the 
pelting storm outside with something of the complacency with 
which the mariner on shore is said to contemplate the toiling 
of his less fortunate comrades still at sea, As I consume my 
sandwich with my dog huddled up beside me, demanding and 
getting his share of it, 1 am favoured bya call from an interest- 
ing visitor. This is no other than a chough, a bird once quite 
common in the South of England as well as all round the 
West Coast of Scotland, but now nearly extinct in Cornwall 
and Devonshire, and owing his continued existence in the 
Hebrides, perhaps, in some degree to the positive enactment of 
County Council by-laws under the Wild Birds Preservation Act 
which protects him and his eggs absolutely at all times of the 
year ; but even more to the difficulty of discovering his haunts, 
and to the careful protection of the local lairds and even of their 
keepers and watchers under their strict injunctions. Harvie 
Brown ascribes the diminution of their numbers to the pere- 
grines, but I should rather put it down to their own malicious 
relations, the jackdaws— 


A little more than kin and less than kind ; 
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as, if tradition can be trusted, it is demonstrable that the advent 
of these birds immediately preceded the gradual disappearance 
of the choughs ; and falcons have certainly not increased in 
numbers since game preservation in the Highlands has come 
into general operation. Choughs were formerly common 
enough in Iona and its neighbourhood, and a contemporary 
of my own informed me that when he was a child they were 
used for food; but the advent of the first pair of jackdaws, or 
grey-headed crows, as they were called, is still remembered in 
the sacred island. Now there is hardly a cliff in the Hebrides 
which has not a colony of these noisy robbers and-egg-poachers, 
while the poor harmless chough is driven from pillar to post, 
and has been evicted without compensation for disturbance, 
from many a place to which he had acquired a title by pre- 
scription, and of which he was the original and lawful tenant. 

This one, at all events, is determined that I shall have every 
opportunity of seeing and studying him to advantage ; as he is 
himself intent upon making careful note of the appearance and 
peculiarities of ‘ bipes impennis’ and ‘ canis domesticus,’ for he 
flies round and round within a yard or two of my head, as if 
he had some intention of alighting under the same rock for 
shelter, observation, and companionship. How well one can 
earmark all the points of difference which distinguish him from 
the jackdaws, his natural enemies, and to whom at a distance 
he bears a strong superficial resemblance! He is decked in 
glossy and shining black all over, instead of wearing a rusty 
secondhand dress suit and grey cap like the jackdaw. His 
wings are longer and his head smaller than the jackdaw’s, his 
beak is curved, and thin and bright scarlet, and his brilliant legs 
clothed in stockings of the same colour. His disposition is very 
inquisitive, and a human being in an unwonted attitude is a 
source of attraction rather than repulsion. My son, who stalks 
ducks and curlews with a rifle with the same care and in the 
same serpentine attitudes which the more fortunate possessors 
of deer forests reserve for larger game, has more than once 
been watched and accompanied by these curious birds. 

There is not much more to be seen from my present resting- 
place: only a few young eider ducks diving in the heavy surf 
running round a sunken rock, doubtless after some of the saith 
or cuddies brought in by the tide, which is now flowing strongly ; 
and some more golden plovers just above the water-line, so, 
as the shower is over and my lunch and pipe are finished, I 
may as well shift my ground. As I get near the end of the 
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peninsula I hear a distant roaring, not unlike that of a stag in 
October, and distinguish a flock of seals lying in every sort of 
attitude on a flat rock about five hundred yards from where I 
now am, and not more than three hundred from the points of 
the peninsula. 

I have had more opportunities than most men of studying 
these amphibious creatures, but I am never weary of observing 
them. Here.they are the largest wild animal I am likely to see, 
and can generally be found and watched by any one who knows 
where to look for them. Years ago—how many I am afraid to 
say—there was a popular craze, from which the funds of the 
Royal Zoological Society greatly benefited, for walking in the 
gardens in the Regent’s Park. As the music-hall bard of the 
time phrased it : 


Walking in the Zoo, 
The O.K. thing to do, 
The O.K. thing on Sunday is walking in the Zoo. 


Most of the smart visitors in those days used to ignore the 
animals altogether, and parade up and down the central 
avenue towards the tunnel in two thick parallel columns. 
There were, however, a leaven of visitors who turned their 
attention to something more interesting than their own species. 
I, for one, always enjoyed an afternoon with the animals; but 
there were certain among their number which moved my 
compassion, notably the larger carnivorous birds, and a small 
slug-shaped amphibian generally to be found reposing on a 
terra-cotta island in a large washhand basin: the forlorn 
representative of the British seal. Poor little exile from the 
Northern seas! I dare say you were not so unhappy as you 
looked, as you were certainly kindly treated and your species is 
easily tamed ; but how little idea you conveyed of the appear- 
ance and habits of those more fortunate 1elations who enjoy 
freedom, ease and abundance among the reefs and breakers of 
many a sequestered spot ‘far from the madding crowd’ and 
out of the beat of yachts and molestation! Most of those I am 
looking at now are enjoying their afternoon siesta, a position 
in which they do not show to advantage. One great spotted 
fellow lies on his side with his left fore flapper raised. My 
glass brings him so close to me that I can distinguish his eyes, 
his whiskers, and even the little orifice which represents the 
ear; and, as I look at him, he raises his head like a dog 
stretching, and then rolls over on to his back Another seems 
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balanced on a submerged boulder and has his head and hind 
flapper curled upwards in a sort of bow; one or two are lying 
on their bellies and others on their sides, like great sleepy pigs 
in a farmyard. Not very beautiful creatures certainly, but 
wait till you see them fishing and playing in the deep channels. 
How agile and graceful they look, following one another in 
line, sometimes leaping right out of water head and tail like a 
salmon, diving and swimming about in the open sea, or 
lifting head and shoulders out of water and staring with their 
great dark eyes at some suspicious-looking object, and then 
either sinking backward with no apparent effort, the extreme 
tip of their nose being the last object visible, or, if much 
alarmed, diving forward, showing their back and body like a 
cormorant; but, in either case, if in a place where they are 
much molested, not reappearing till at a distance of five 
hundred or six hundred yards from the dreaded object. I have 
seen one come up carrying a good-sized grilse in his mouth just 
as a Newfoundland dog carries a stick in the water, but they 
are often satisfied with smaller game. They are fond of 
small crustaceans and medusz, and I have often seen them 
in a shallow sandy bay playing about in not more than 
two feet of water, doubtless in search of prawns, shrimps, and 
similar dainties. It is not easy to distinguish with a glass such 
small objects, and I have never actually seen anything smaller 
than a fish in their mouths. There can be no doubt, however, 
that they do subsist largely upon shrimps and prawns. Lamont, 
in his ‘Seasons with the Sea-horses,’ mentioned that when he 
opened the stomach of a seal of aldermanic proportions he 
found in it about a bushel of prawns, evidently just swallowed 
—so fresh that he might have re-eaten them himself ‘but for an 
unworthy prejudice.’ Their principal recreation when basking 
out of the water appears to be persistent and strenuous scratch- 
ing, for which the fore flappers into which their arms have 
developed, seem to be a most efficacious instrument. Parasites 
are usually looked upon as a sign of dirt, but salt water, at any 
rate, appears to be no protection against their attacks, as these 
constantly washed creatures appear to be as greatly plagued as 
our poor relations in the monkey-house. Even deep sea creatures 
have their tormentors. JI remember one autumn, when I was 
doing a good deal of dredging, that a scientific correspondent 
asked me to send him a number of specimens of the rosy feather 
star, ‘as he was making a study of their parasites.’ Sometimes, 
in shallow places, seals swim right on the surface with their hind 
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flappers sticking out of the water behind them, and part of their 
body showing ; or, after a dive, remain for some time with only 
their pointed noses sticking out, and presumably with their hind 
flappers and part of their body resting on the bottom. I have 
seen one in this position yawn two or three times, without 
altering his attitude, so wide that I could see right down his 
throat; and he was so like a human sluggard that I could hardly 
help yawning myself from sympathy. 

This afternoon my friends on the rock do nothing very 
remarkable, except that, when Ben leaves the rabbit-hole he has 
been fruitlessly scratching at for the last ten minutes, and stands 
staring on the skyline just above me, one of them sees him and 
raises his head and gives a melancholy howl exactly like that of 
a dog tied up for the night in an unaccustomed place. They do 
not move off, however ; nor do they do so even when, before 
turning to go home, I advance to the edge of the rock and 
shout and wave my handkerchief. They are good judges of 
distance and danger, but even on a Sunday it would not be easy 
to approach within range of them in a boat or fromm the shore, 
although they decline to leave their rock at the beck or bidding 
of a gesticulating and demonstrative visitor three hundred yards 
away. Iam too noisy to be dangerous; and all wild animals 
are sensible enough to be more suspicious of an imperfectly 
ambushed enemy than of an obvious and noisy one. So 1 light 
a last meditative pipe and wish them good-bye, and half an 
hour’s stroll brings my Sabbath-day’s journey to a conclusion. 


WHERE THREE RIVERS MEET 


BY NINA H. KENNARD 


“PETER SCULLY, the postman, is the fellow to give you tips 
about the fishing. He often runs out of stamps, never of 
bait ; he seldom has change, he always has tackle ; he is vague 
about times and seasons at the post-office, but he can tell you 
to a T when and where the trout will rise. As he looks 
after my stretch of river, 1 allow him to cast a fly now and 
then.’ 

Thus our host, a retired Indian civilian, who had settled in 
the centre of Ireland, and was gradually inuring himself to the 
anomalies of Irish social life. 

To Mr. Scully at the post-office we took our way, ‘and were 
informed, after many preambles, that where the Brosna, the 
Silver, and the Clondiagh (sounding in Peter’s sing-song 
brogue like Clondiaath) met, the wather fair boiled with the 
throut at sundown. Seeing, perhaps, my friend’s look of 
incredulity born of the memory of other Irish statements with 
regard to other Irish rivers, he added incidentally, ‘ Divil a lie 
I’m tellin’ ye.’ It may have been my imagination, but did the 
grocer, standing close by, wink a bloodshot eye at Peter’s wife ? 
The grocer, we afterwards ascertained, kept late hours at night, 
sold potheen, also trout in the season curiously whole about 
the gills. His residence was situated opposite the quarters of 
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the R.I.C.; but the sergeant was, as the village said, a ‘ dacint, 
depindible man.’ 

‘She’s here to-day,’ added Peter, jerking his thumb over 
bis shoulder towards a threshing machine that was panting in a 
neighbouring farm-yard, ‘or I’d come with ye; but I'll tell ye 
what I’ll do—I’ll bring me “ private ass and kiar”’—a broad 
smile irradiated his honest countenance as he made the quota- 
tion—‘ at about seven o’clock and bring ye home.’ 

The September day, touched with frost in the morning, 
was now, as we walked along the high road, almost oppressively 


THE RIVER BROSNA 


hot. After passing the railway bridge, we plunged beneath an 
archway of lime and beech, into a lane that wound its sinuous 
way between hedges, solid walls of verdure twelve feet high. 
Beyond the gate at the end of the lane we caught sight of 
ultramarine flashes of river, moving drowsily down the valley 
towards Shannon Harbour. The Test, as it flows through 
Hampshire pastures, could not more alluringly promise sport. 
Making our way towards an old willow-tree that overhung the 
bank, my friend drew his rod from its canvas sheath, put it 
together, and selected his flies—a dun with gold body and red 
hackle, a woodcock wing and hare’s ear, and a Greenwell’s 
Glory. ‘A catch ought to be made with some of these,’ was 
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his confiding observation as he started off to whip the river 
below the island where the three currents mingled their waters. 
Cast his fly ever so deftly, hide himself ever so carefully in the 
reeds as he might, not a rise rewarded his efforts. He scowled 
at a cow that projected her shadow from the opposite bank, 
and put down the fish, as he averred; he anathematised beneath 
his breath various masses of weeds that floated on the current 
from where the men were trimming the bank higher up. As 
the half-hours and hours crept on, the brightness of the westering 
sun was veiled by mist; a light breeze cast cat’s-paws on the 
surface of the water ; everything favoured sport, but still he 
got none. I suggested a change of fly, and asked if it would 
not be advisable to try one instead of three. ‘What can a 
fellow know about fishing who sits and looks at scenery?’ was 
the sharp retort. I subsided, therefore, into quiescent enjoy- 
ment of my surroundings, 

The bell from the convent above the island was tolling 
seven o’clock, and I was lighting my eighth cigarette when 
‘Arrah now, come up out of that; ye couldn’t catch a fish 
near the auld sally if ye were fishin’ till the day of judgment,’ 
shouted Peter from the footbridge in a voice as loud as a 
Nationalist member’s addressing his constituents. 

‘There ought to be plenty about here,’ observed my friend 
morosely. 

‘I daresay,’ answered Peter with the familiarity bred of 
mutual sporting instincts. ‘It’s not where there are the fish, 
it’s where ye can catch them, ye want to be. Come along 
with me, an’ it’s a pity if some of them don’t dance tallywhack 
and tandem on the grass afther the bite of white midge we'll 
give them.’ 

My friend, who had no more sense of humour left than 
‘would drown a flea,’ proceeded with a sarcastically resigned 
expression to follow Peter’s injunctions. In less than twenty 
minutes a whirr of the wheel, a few rushes right and left, a 
scrimmage with the landing net, and a four-pound trout was 
lying in all his splendour of golden brown on the bank. 

From that moment a genial understanding arose between 
the sportsmen ; and | heard Peter serenely advising Dick to 
burn his book of flies, and rely, in that part of the world at 
least, on one which he would teach him to make. 

Strolling along the river bank, | had found a goose’s egg. 

‘Is it good to eat?’ I asked Peter, as we crossed the field 
on our homeward way. 
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‘Begorrah, I wouldn’t depind on it for me dinner if I war 
hungry, and I’d poach it afore I ate it any time,’ he answered 
with a short laugh. 

Whether it was the word ‘poach’ that gave him a cue it 
would be difficult to say ; but he added meditatively : ‘A gintle- 
man, a Clane fisher himself, that lives in Tullamore was down 
here yesterday, an’ he sez, “ Pether,” sez he, “the throut are 
selling on carts in shoals like herrings in Tullamore.” You 
know what that manes, sorr ?’ 


THE MEETING OF THE WATERS 


‘It means that poachers have been netting the river, | 
suppose ?’ answered Dick. 

‘Yes, divil sweep them all—that’s what it manes ye see, 
sorr, a net kin cover every inch of this river except a few deep 
holes.’ 

‘Don’t the water bailiffs or police do anything ?’ I asked. 

‘Shure the wather bailiff lives miles from here and the 
polis have plinty to do without attendin’ to the rivers. An’ 
I'll engage they might put their eyes on sticks they wouldn't 
find the scamps, an’ ef they did they wouldn’t collect as much 
evidence against ’em as ’ud go on my thumb-nail. An’ it’s not 
only the nettin’ you see, sorr; but it’s the spearin’ an’ catchin’ 
salmon in October an’ November when the fesh get up in the 
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shallows. Why, the bhuoys ’ill come from out  beyant, 
waving his hand vaguely, ‘an’ git three an’ four a day. Not 
but what I don’t say,’ added Peter, turning ingenuous brown 
eyes upon us, ‘that I meself by chanst, as ye might say, haven’t 
caught a salmon in November, feshin’ with a spoon for jack ; 
but that’s a different thing. Begob, this South African War 
is a gran’ war, if only bekase it has cleared some of these low- 
lived schoundrels out of the place, and the best sarvice they kin 
do their country is nivver to come back to it. Sons of toil is 
it, according to Bill O’Brien? Faix, my ass is as much a son 
of toil as any of them, an’ he out at grass five days a week.’ 
The donkey alluded to certainly showed no sign of overwork, 
for, as soon as we were stowed away in the cart, he started off 
at a hand gallop, jolting us in and out of ruts in a most 
agitating manner. 

‘Never fear, he’ll soon go aisy enough,’ said Peter as we 
faintly protested ; and he certainly did, dropping his pace to a 
slow deliberate walk until we reached the outskirts of the 
village. There suddenly he stopped, threw out his fore legs, 
and began quivering like a nervous dog. At the same moment 
a tall shaft of flame shot upward from the farmyard where the 
engine had been working in the morning. ° 

‘Holy Biddy! Pat Ryan’s yard’s on fire!’ ejaculated Peter, 
administering a thump and kick to the donkey. The animal 
immediately and conclusively protested by backing steadily 
away from the flame, and shooting us all into the ditch. A 
deep ditch it was, with a running stream at the bottom. In 
less time almost than it takes to write, wet to the knees, 
shivering, we found ourselves links of a chain, buckets, pails, 
jugs, anything that we could lay our hands on; I am not sure 
that a pair of Peter’s wading boots were not requisitioned. In 
one torrid half-hour the fire was got under ; in ten minutes more 
all danger of its spreading was over. 

‘Come along, sorr, and have a quarther of a naggin. I’m 
thinkin’ ye’ve had enough wather for one afthernoon.’ Look- 
ing up, I saw the grocer apparently considerably advanced in 
liquor. Attractive as was his offer, that sense of duty which is 
one of my distinguishing characteristics did not fail me now. 
Wet and weary though I was, before accepting it I went off 
after the belongings we had left in the cart. I found the 
donkey grazing peaceably, the cart hanging over the edge of 
the bank, Dick’s fishing-rod and basket in the water below. 
There was a certain grim irony in my being obliged to retrieve 
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the trophies of the chase that had cost my friend four hours’ 
hard work, and a loss, as I knew, of five shillings to Peter. 
‘T’ll sware ye caught him in the big hole above the bridge,’ 
observed the grocer, peeping into the basket, when we found 
ourselves in the prosaic, not to say odorous precincts of his back 
shop. ‘Why, we called him Tim, this wan; Tim Healy, for no 
wan could match him for cunning, except Pether himsel’. We'll 
have to start a Bill O’Brien now Tim’s out of favour. He let 


BELOW THE ISLAND 


ye have him,’ nodding his head in a maudlinly confidential way 
towards the doorway, ‘ bein’ a personal friend of the family, as 
ye might say. Have a dhrop more, sorr? Why, this is stuff ! 
’Ud make a harse out av a donkey.’ I abstained from availing 
myself of the invitation, but the grocer himself tipped off a 
goodly allowance. ‘An’ what prisint did ye make him for his 
throuble ?’ He went on wiping his lips with the back of his 
hand. ‘Ah, he’s a great warrant for jawin’ is Pether, but did 
he praps in the coorse of his talk give ye any account of his 
an’ my expedition the night afore last, an’ how we netted them 
in dozens above the bridge? An’ did he tell ye how he 
tempted me to guzzle an’ thin left me lyin’ there, an’ wint an’ 
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sold all the throut in Tullamore, only givin’ me just a quarther 
of the money though the nets were mine? Just take my advice’ 
—he raised his voice and addressed his conversation, luridly 
interspersed with hiccups and inane laughter, to one or two 
people who appeared in the doorway, Dick among them—an’ 
tell the maisther that’s how his friend Mr. Scully looks after 
his river,’ 

I made my way as quickly as I could towards Dick. 
‘Come along,’ I said hastily: ‘there are all the elements of a 
row here, and we don’t want to be in it.’ 

As, full of aches and potheen, he and I made our way up 
the avenue towards home, we agreed that Peter Scully’s 
genius was quite thrown away on the ordinary routine of his 
avocations ; he was born rather to serve his country in some 
important political capacity than waste himself as postman in 
the rustic precincts of Ballybrittas. 
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BRIDGE I. WHIST 


BY ARCHIBALD DUNN, Jun. 


Now that Whist has fallen from its high estate and has been so 
very generally supplanted by Bridge, it may be of interest to 
consider shortly the respective merits of the two games. 

They are so very similar in so many respects that at first 
glance one might be led to think that there is no valid reason 
why the older game should have given place to the new. In 
fact, it is not unusual to hear the remark made that Bridge is 
nothing but a passing fancy, and that it will die out again as 
suddenly as it has come. But this is certainly not the opinion 
of men who have devoted any study to the question. A very 
cursory examination (and there is room for nothing more in 
this article) will show, beyond all manner of doubt, that Bridge 
has not attained its position through any chance stroke of For- 
tune. It ranks as the king of card games simply and solely 
because it is the best—z.e., because it requires more skill to be a 
good player at Bridge than at any other game of cards. 

Whist players will naturally fall foul of me at once and ask 
—why ? 

Well, there are a good many reasons why. First of all, we 
may safely start with the difficulty of the ‘trump declaration,’ 
which does not exist at all at Whist. Some people will no 
doubt say that there is no great difficulty about that! And, | 
verily believe a large number of players (?) will go down to 
their graves with the happy delusion that any fool can choose 
trumps. But the expert knows better, and the intelligent 
beginner will very soon fnd out that it will take months of 
study and experience before he dare confidently back himself 
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to make the right decision with a doubtful hand—and then he 
will often get wrong. Does it require argument to show that 
this zs a difficulty ? Surely not! 

You may say that it is impossible to tell what your partner 
holds and that it really all depends on that—in fact a simple 
question of luck. Obviously, success or failure will as a rule 
depend on your partner’s cards and, also obviously, you cannot 
know what those cards actually are. But you ought to know 
what the probabilities are—and all card games are played on 
probabilities—about his holding certain cards; and this is 
where the skill comes in. Jf one were to sift the question to 
its foundation, it would be perfectly clear that a really correct 
‘trump declaration’ could only be made by a player who is 
thoroughly conversant with the exact mathematical odds—and 
knows how to apply them—about the probable position of the 
cards in the hands other than his own. I do not suggest that 
such ultra-refinement of play would be feasible in actual prac- 
tice, but it can undoubtedly be carried out to a considerable 
extent, limited only by the skill of the individual ; and this goes 
far to show that the selection of the trump suit is not quite so 
simple a matter as it might appear to be, and that it is not 
likely to be satisfactorily accomplished without the help of con- 
siderable knowledge and experience. 

Then again, bear in mind the consequence of a faulty deci- 
sion. It is followed by the direst results. The adversaries 
‘double,’ and a game, which might have been saved, is lost. 

This brings us to ‘doubling,’ another difficulty which does 
not occur at Whist, and no mean one either. Many things 
have to be considered before deciding the point. Is your hand 
really strong enough ? What is the state of the score? Are 
you sitting on the right or left of the opponent who made 
trumps ? Is that opponent a rash or a cautious player? And 
what are the respective merits, as players, of opponents and 
partner ? 

These are a few of the difficulties to be dealt with in settling 
whether to double or not, and I think no one would be so 
unreasonable as to suggest that they do not involve a certain 
amount of skill. If, then, this is conceded, we have at any rate 
arrived at two points in which Bridge is better than Whist ; for I 
presume that nobody will deny that the amount of skill involved 
in a game is the best test of its excellence. 

And now we come to the play of the cards. Is it more 
difficult to play the cards well at Bridge than at Whist? | 
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think it is. But in order to discuss the question it is necessary 
to remember what the qualifications are that go to make a good 
player, and then to see how they apply to the two games. 
These qualifications are as follows : 


(1) The ability to plan out the opening of the hand ; 

(2) Acard memory ; 

(3) Quick observation combined with the power of drawing 
inferences accurately ; and 

(4) The skill to act correctly upon the inference when 
drawn. 


I shall deal first with Nos. 2 and 4, because they can be 
dismissed in a very few words. 

A card-memory is so easy to acquire and is so common, 
even amongst very indifferent players, that it would hardly be 
fair to place it in the same category as the other qualifications, 
It bears about the same relation to drawing inferences that 
learning by heart does to trigonometry. But for what it is 
worth we may admit that the exposed hand at Bridge does 
simplify matters, and on this point Whist has the advantage. 

As to No. 4, given that accurate inferences have been drawn, 
then it would appear that the difficulty of acting on them 
correctly must be equal in both games. So, under this heading, 
we cry quits. 

But with Nos. 1 and 3 it is a very different matter. 
Taking No. 1 first. The opening of a hand at whist is abso- 
lutely mechanical in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. The 
proper policy to pursue, the suit to select, even the actual card 
to lead, is laid down for us beyond all argument by the text- 
books. And this mechanical play will continue as often as 
not until half or more than half the tricks have been won or 
lost. But at Bridge it is quite another story. The knowledge 
of the position of the trump strength, the information conveyed 
by the exposed hand, and the possible complication introduced 
by a player doubling, all tend to make conventions and book- 
learning subsidiary to head-knowledge and judgment. The 
conventions must of course be observed as a general principle ; 
otherwise the game would be reduced to chaos, But, it is just 
in knowing when to observe and when to disregard them that 
the good player shows his superiority ; in fact, this is where 
skill (as represented by Bridge) takes the place of mechanical 
routine (as represented by Whist). 

This is a strong point in favour of Bridge, but No. 3 
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(drawing inferences) is a stronger point still. At Whist the 
playing of false cards is the exception rather than the rule. It 
therefore becomes simply a matter of accurate observation and 
correct diagnosis, and the proper inference will result. But the 
conditions are very different at Bridge, because the dealer is 
consistently playing false cards, with the result that we are 
generally driven to arrive at the cards in his hand by what I 
may call reflex inference; z.¢., the dealer holds a certain card 
because nobody else can possibly hold it. To be reduced to 
this form of double calculation—or negative argument— 
undoubtedly adds to the difficulty of the game, and scores 
another point in favour of Bridge. 

You may say, however, that it is easy work for the dealer— 
his opponents are not playing false cards. It is quite true that 
his opponents are not playing false cards, and that every infor- 
mation is givento him. He is in a splendid position in theory, 
but try it and see how it works out in practice. I feel sure 
that I shall have the support of every experienced player when 
1 say that the management of Dummy (whether at Bridge or at 
Dummy Whist) is the most difficult, and consequently the 
most interesting, task that a card-player can undertake. I 
should like to go more fully into this, but the space at my dis- 
posal is limited. 

If the reader has agreed with me so far, then we have 
arrived at the following conclusions: That Whist makes the 
heaviest call on the card-memory, but that Bridge requires 
from its exponents greater judgment both before and during 
the play of the hand; greater independence of conventions ; 
more accurate observation and more subtle skill in drawing 
inferences ; in short, a greater appeal to our mental faculties. 

This alone would be sufficient to put Bridge in the higher 
place. But its advantages do not end here. At Whist it is no 
uncommon thing for a player to show his hand and claim the 
game before a single card has been played. This can never 
occur at Bridge. Every trick is of importance, and the players 
are just as much interested in fighting for the thirteenth trick as 
for the first. A trick pulled out of the fire at any period is so 
much money saved or won. 

Again, honours do not count towards the game score, which 
it must be admitted is a distinctly good point when we call to 
mind the annoyance of being defeated by four-by-honours at 
Whist. 

There are yet other advantages which I might mention, but 
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it would take too long. One reason, however, for the game’s 
popularity cannot be passed over, a reason which appeals 
equally to the man who plays for money and to the large class 
of people who do not treat cards seriously but who use them 
rather as a means of amusement. To these purposes Bridge 
particularly lends itself. The suits vary in value ; certain com- 
binations of honours count very high ; it is possible to win some 
hundreds of points iti one rubber, or on the other hand, it is 
possible to win the rubber and lose money ; doubling and 
re-doubling can, almost in an instant, transform nominal stakes 
into very large ones. 

All these things, and many others, combine to produce a 
never-ending kaleidoscope of chances and to add an element of 
excitement which exists in no other game, and which, by 
appealing to our natural love of the uncertain, has in an 
incredibly short space of time succeeded in completely fas- 
cinating the minds of the great card-playing population of the 
world. 
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KILLED ICE-BEAR 


AFTER MUSK OXEN 


BY GEORGE ORSTED 


AMONG those who, on board the Axtarctic, accompanied 
Lieutenant Amdrup of the Danish Royal Navy on the last of 
his two eminently successful expeditions along unknown parts 
of the Greenland east coast, was Mr. Johannes Madsen, in the 
interest of the Zoological Gardens of Copenhagen, bent upon 
securing one or more live specimens of the musk ox. The 
accompanying photographs are all by him. 

En route, the sight of a whale or of seals was always a 
welcome break in the everyday routine, and the more the 
Antarctic approached Jan Mayen the more numerous became 
the sea-birds. At Jan Mayen there were thousands and 
thousands of various kinds of birds, but of quadrupeds they 
only saw foxes, whicl: were very plentiful. The opportunities 
for studying Arctic animal life improved, however, during the 
progress through the ice, and after they had reached Green- 
land, what first struck those new to arctic experiences, was the 
confidence, the absolute confidence, of the animals in the Lord 
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of the Creation. After about a week in the ice a female bear 
with two young ones was come upon and duly bagged, but no 
more bears were then seen for several days. At Sabines Island 
there were hares, snow-sparrows and eider-ducks, but it was 
not till Cape Dalton had been passed that bags of special 
interest were made. The ‘Anfarctic stopped some days in a 
small sound behind the Turner Island, and the time was used 
for various expeditions on shore. On July 25 a number of 


BEAR MAKING TRACKS 


Greenland ermelines were discovered—previous Arctic ex- 
peditions had only found footprints of them ; they were very 
curious and very trustful, but seven of them had to rue their 
misplaced confidence, and on a subsequent occasion another 
was got, making a total and unprecedented bag of eight. 
While lying here large numbers of seals drifted past on the 
ice, and there were frequent visits from walruses. On the 
28th a move was made towards Scoresby Sound, and in the 
afternoon a bear was seen on shore, peacefully eating bil- 
berries. Several eager sportsmen at once landed and tried to 
take the bear by surprise by dodging behind a hill. The bear, 
however, was too wary, for whilst its pursuers crawled along at 
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the bottom he made his way towards the sea, and one of the 
crew, who had been left in charge of the boat, but who had 
no firearms, found it expedient to jump into the sea and get 
on to an ice-flake, from where he returned to ¢erra firma on the 
others again appearing on the scene. They now went after the 
bear in the boat ; and Mr. Madsen, having first taken a snap- 
shot of him whilst making tracks, eventually lodged a bullet 
behind the beast’s left ear and brought him down. 

On July 31, Cape Stewart,on Jameson’s Land, was reached : 
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HAULING ICE-BEAR ON BOARD THE ‘ANTARCTIC’ 


it was there that Professor Nathorst, the well-known Swedish 
explorer and scientist, had last year seen musk oxen. A small 
party landed to search during the afternoon, and on returning to 
the shore, emptyhanded, in the evening, they heard that one of 
the engineers had been more successful, for he had come across 
a flock of four musk oxen and killed two bulls. On board they 
further learned that numbers of musk oxen had been seen from 
the ship, on the opposite side of the fjord, the Liverpool coast. 
Several men had been on shore, but they were insufficiently 
armed. They had, however, seen flocks of seven, eight, eleven, 
and twenty-one, but when a shot had been fired at them the 
oxen had rallied together, and the men found it under the 
circumstances wisest to beat a retreat. On hearing this, the 
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first party wanted to start in pursuit of them at once, but this 
could not be done, and the departure was fixed for the following 
morning. On the Wednesday morning the weather was stormy 
and wet, and the Anéarctic had to go up the fjord, where, later 
in the day, she dropped anchor at the largest of the Fame 
Islands. 

The following days were employed in reconnoitring expedi- 
tions, but the men were too busy on board to leave the ship. 
Wool and footprints were seen, but no animals. On August 4 


A FINE: BULL 


Madsen and one of the engineers set out in a boat, provisioned 
for five days ; the night was spent on the Liverpool coast, and 
the following morning they sailed across to the opposite coast, 
intending to pass a couple of days at Jameson’s Land. The 
tent was pitched, the boat made fast, and after a few hours rest 
a move was made up country. The valley was comparatively 
fertile on the south side, so musk oxen, bears and wolves were 
likely to be met with, footprints of these three animals being 
found in the sand. The two men had left the tent at midnight, 
and after some four hours walking a solitary musk bull was 
come upon. He allowed them to get at rather close quarters 
before sending forth his peculiar snort. The bull was shot, 
and a further search for more musk oxen having proved futile, 
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they cut off his head, took out the fillet and returned to the 
tent. Two or three days were spent there, but no more oxen 
were shot, only five craniums were found, and a move was then 
made for the ship. x route they met some of the men out fish- 
ing, who told them that two others from the ship had gone on to 
the mountain after a flock of musk oxen. Madsen and his com- 
panion then again went on shore and, with some trouble, found 
the rest. A flock had been seen, but was again lost sight of, 
although they saw some solitary bulls. They walked about 


MUSK OX—BULL, COW, AND CALF 


from Tuesday evening till Wednesday morning in all the beauty 
of an Arctic night. The midnight sun, like a great fire-ball, 
stood quite low in the heavens, shedding a weird and picturesque 
light over the rugged mountain peaks. On the opposite side 
appeared the Liverpool coast, whilst towards the south was 
Scoresby Sound, full of icebergs, and behind these rose the 
high, rocky coast of Scoresby Land. The extreme beauty of 
the night surprised and delighted the wanderers : at the bottom 
of the fjord the midnight sun, and over Scoresby Sound the 
moon, pale and languid. As the sun began to rise the sky kept 
changing colour, pate shades of green, blue and yellow super- 
seding each other, until at last the rosy glow on the icebergs 
heralded the advent of the morning. 
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The little party remained there for a couple of days, in the 
daytime much bothered by gnats, but no musk oxen were seen. 
On Thursday evening they repaired to the ship, and the follow- 
ing morning the Avtarctic weighed anchor. The night between 
Friday and Saturday a party of eight, this time with plenty of 
rifles, wandered about in the stony waste of the Liverpool coast, 
where twelve days previously a number of musk oxen had been 
noted. .Only one bull, however, was killed, which proved to be 
the same that had been wounded in the leg twelve days ago. At 


MUSK OX SHOOTING. DEAD COW 


noon on Saturday they went on board and turned in, but at ten 
o’clock in the evening Madsen and a member of the expedition 
were again put on shore. They at once made for the mountain 
plateau, where they wandered about the whole night without 
being able to discover any flocks of musk oxen, although several 
single bulls were seen. One of these, which made rather an 
ugly slit in the back of the dog and flung it into the air, was 
killed. When on the Sunday morning the two men, somewhat 
disconsolate, were making for Cape Stewart, they suddenly saw 
in the distance a flock of fourteen full-grown animals and a 
calf. They all had to bite the grass so that the calf might be 
secured. They were wonderfully brave ; wounded and bleed- 
ing they still showed a bold front and formed a regular square 
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to protect the calf. Even when at last only two badly wounded 
animals were left they did their best to shield the young one. 
Eventually, however, they were all laid low, and it now re- 
mained to catch the calf, which took about an hour and a half, 
but finally ‘Bus’ was secured, and appears to be none the 
worse for his subsequent voyage of some 3000 miles. During 
the next few days several flocks were seen, and on one occasion 
another calf was caught in about half an hour, nine musk oxen 
being bagged in less than ten minutes. This calf, however, 
died the following day, and there were never enough men to 
secure a full-grown ox alive. 
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A BERKSHIRE ‘FEAASTE’ FORTY-FIVE 
YEARS AGO 


BY PERCY LONGHURST 


DOES anybody outside Berkshire know what a ‘feaaste’ is? I 
trow not, unless he has had the luck to attend one. Ask any 
one you like what a feast is, and, unless he be a Berkshire man, 
he will look at you in amazement, and wonder what you mean ; 
ask a schoolboy, and he will tell you that a feast is ‘a jolly good 
feed’; but ask a Berkshire man, and he will know what you 
mean at once, and tell you that a ‘feaaste’ is the time of holiday 
and jollification that comes annually in almost every Berkshire 
village. 

Feast-day was a day of general holiday when no one did 
any work, and everybody went to take part in the pleasures 
and amusements that were to be found in the collection of 
booths and stalls, the games and sports, that were held in a near- 
by field. Stalls with wares of every description likely to tempt 
the money from the pockets of the rustics and their wives and 
sweethearts, games of strength and skill to test the pluck and 
muscle of the young men; games of fun and merriment it was 
impossible to witness without laughing enough to make one’s 
sides ache. In fact, the ‘feaaste’ was a pleasure fair and a 
pleasure fair only, to which came the people of the village and 
their neighbours for a day’s fun and enjoyment. 

These feasts are, no doubt, the survival of the celebrations 
which took place at the dedication of the village church, and 
were held religiously every year as the anniversary came round. 
Every man and woman, boy and girl, born in the village, no 
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matter how far they might have gone away—and people didn’t 
travel so very far from their birthplaces in those days—tried 
hard to get back on feast-day, and these family gatherings were 
one of the pleasantest features of the festival. 

Feast-time lasted a week in some of the bigger villages, 
when every cottager, somehow or the other, managed to have 
a substantial ‘feast-cake,’ which was for the benefit of all who 
might enter the house. But although the booths and stalls 
remained for a week and music and dancing went on every 
evening after work was over, the first day of the week—‘ feaaste- 
day ’—was the day, the day when all the games and sports took 
place. And great games these were too ; games one never sees 
or hears of nowadays ; snapping at treacle rolls, bobbing for 
oranges, hot-tea drinking, and grinning through horse-collars ; 
all these there were in addition to the more legitimate sports of 
boxing, wrestling, backswording—a famous county was Berk- 
shire for these, almost the equal of Wiltshire and Somersetshire 
—cudgel-play, cricket, skittles, jumping, running ; something 
to suit every one, and with substantial prizes offered too, sub- 
stantial, that is, for the class of persons who entered. 

The country gentry were not too proud in those days to 
come to the ‘feaaste’—not to take an active part therein 
certainly, but for the pleasure of seeing their villagers enjoying 
themselves—with a nod of recognition here and a word of 
encouragement there, as some stout-limbed servant or labourer 
of theirs took off his coat and pitched his hat into the wrestling 
or backswording ring. The separation between the rich and 
the poor was not as great then as it is now; the best county 
families believed that they owed a duty to their estates and the 
people thereon, and did not think it was beneath them to be 
seen at these humble festivals, and the sons of the soil with 
their wives and families looked up to their masters with an 
affection and respect which never degenerated into familiarity. 

Let us take a glance at one of these ‘feaastes’ as they were 
five-and-forty years ago. Here is the boxing-ring, formed of a 
dozen or more stout stakes and a long rope, and into it fall the 
hats, pitched high up in the air, of those who are prepared to 
do battle for the half-sovereign which is the prize. Then comes 
the umpire, and the owners of the hats are drawn one against 
the other. Strapping fellows they are too: shepherd lads; a 
blacksmith or two; maybe a man from Oxford who has seen 
something of the game with the undergrads. there, and thinks 
he can use his hands well; perhaps a dark-faced rogue—half 
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gipsy, half poacher—who for once is prepared to work hard for 
what he may get. 

Coats are off, sleeves tucked up, one or two perhaps don a 
jersey, and they are at it. No wrestling or roughing or foul 
play allowed—good straight hitting, all above the belt. No 
three minutes’ boxing and then a minute’s rest here; a man has 
to keep going and trust to sparring to get his wind. Good 
boxing it is too, with plenty of headwork, and a man beaten 
directly his claret is tapped. First blood always settles a bout, 
and then the winners are drawn together again, until the final 
victor puts on his coat and goes up to receive the half-sovereign 
for which he has striven. 

Sometimes a man has so great a reputation that, directly his 
hat is in the ring, all intending competitors hang back, but this 
is not often. Such a man was Jim Lord, of Denchworth, the 
best boxer and the hardest hitter to be found in all Berkshire. 
If Jim’s hat went into the ring it was certain no more would 
follow, unless there happened to be a stranger who ‘fancied 
himself.’ Prize after prize Jim won, and he was never beaten in 
the ring; so great, indeed, became the terror of his name that 
the threat to bring Jim Lord was an efficient stop to any 
disturbance or quarrel. Poor Jim! he died before he was 
twenty-five. A more quiet and inoffensive man never lived ; 
always ready to help others, he was the terror of all the bullies 
and rough characters from Wantage to Abington. 

But we mustn’t stay any longer over the boxing ; there is 
much to be seen yet, and the days in August are not too long. 
Let us get on, past the tub half filled with water, into which 
men and youths, with their hands tied fast behind them, are 
frantically dipping their heads in more or less vain attempts to 
seize one of the many oranges which lie at the bottom of the 
tub. Rare fun this is, and loud is the laughter as one rises with 
dripping head holding fast in his teeth an orange, which is 
dropped on the ground; and then in goes the head again, for 
it is necessary to seize and draw out three oranges before the 
prize of a new half-crown is won. 

Down by the fence running and jumping are going on, and 
here are set out the jumps for the hurdle-race, which would 
tax the skill of the best University ‘timber-topper’ who ever 
leaped a hurdle ; for the three-foot obstacles to the number of 
twenty-four are placed but two yards apart, and without taking 
any run, but standing close up to the first hurdle with the feet 
together, one must jump all twenty-four in as many clean jumps, 
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no stepping forward or shifting the feet after each jump being 
allowed. There is but one man in all the district can do this, 
although many have a try ; and yonder he comes to try again 
for the prize he has won for the last half-dozen years. 

Now we come to the ring where the skilful backswordsmen 
are each doing their best to draw blood from the foreheads of 
their opponents. There is more skill than strength required 
here, and yet a man must be hard of muscle and in good con- 
dition, for a bout with the sticks—shorter and heavier than the 
modern singlestick—is no child’s play. As with the boxing, 
hats are chucked into the ring, the men paired off, and the 
play begins. Now we can hear the sharp rattle and crash of 
the sticks, broken now and then by a duller sound, as one or 
the other of the fencers fails to make good his guard and catches 
the stick on his ribs, arms, or thighs, until there comes a quick 
turn of the wrist and blood is drawn. So it goes on until the 
ultimate winner goes off with half-a-sovereign in his pocket, 
happy beyond all words. Ah! there was some glory and 
honour in such a victory, quite apart from the prize, and men 
thought much of the title of champion in those days, when 
backsword play and wrestling were the favourite pastimes of 
the lads and young men. 

Let us on again, however, beyond the spot where men 
are making the most hideous faces with their heads pushed 
through a horse-collar, on to that big crowd, from which arise 
shrieks and howls of laughter at the sight of a dozen rustics, 
all ages and sizes, engaged in ‘snapping at treacle rolls.’ A 
coarse form of amusement you will say, and childish too. 
Maybe ; but in those days we hadn’t learnt to be ashamed of 
honest downright laughter, nor did it require indecent or 
indelicate allusions or representations of drunkenness to call 
forth our smiles. 

Let me explain what it is, for few, I think, will have seen 
it, unless, of course, they have seen a Berkshire ‘feaaste.’ A 
couple of posts are stuck upright in the ground, about twelve 
feet apart, and a line is stretched across at the top; from this 
line hang a number of short strings of different lengths, from 
each of which depends a penny loaf. Then the competitors— 
their hands being previously fastened firmly together behind 
their backs—are led up under these loaves and marshalled so 
that the loaf over each man’s face is just touching his nose. 
Then, at the word ‘Go!’ each man jumps up in the air, making 
frantic efforts to take a bite out of his roll, As they do so, 
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along comes a man with a pot of treacle and a big spoon, by 
the help of which he plentifully smothers each roll with treacle, 
which drips down and covers the face of the would-be eater. 

In a ring not far off the wrestlers are trying conclusions 
before a big crowd, for the favourite old West-country sport is 
in the heyday of its popularity, and almost every village can 
boast its champion. 

Collar and elbow or collar and hip are the only holds 
allowed, and a man is down if he be thrown off his feet. There 
is none of the wearisome work which accompanies the Cornwall 
and Devon style, when a man must be thrown flat on his back 
—a clean fall—before he is ‘felled.’ Here, if a knee touch, it 
is a fall; and there is much scientific play with the feet. 
Kicking is not generally recognised, although it takes place some- 
times by mutual agreement; but the men are not allowed to wear 
their ordinary boots with iron tips and plates and the soles 
covered with big hobnails. Some of the wrestlers are good 
enough to hold their own anywhere, and here in the crowd 
one may see Ted Booker, of Denchworth, who, twenty years or 
more ago, was one of the best men in Berkshire. 

Ted was only a little man, but his heart was big and _ his 
science was great, and he never feared to meet any man big or 
little. Many are the tales told of him. Once he threw his hat 
into the ring as a direct challenge to a certain stalwart keeper 
who had been talking very openly of what he would do to 
Booker ‘cum nex’ feaaste. Booker had been his successful 
rival in the affections of a pretty servant up at the Hall, hence 
the bad feeling of ‘velveteens.’ But the keeper was late, and 
another powerful young fellow had pitched his hat into the 
ring and was preparing to meet Ted. 

‘Now, my buoy,’ said Booker, ‘if tha’ bee’st goin’ t’ kick, 
thee saay so, for a’ can kick too ; but if tha’ll not kick, nayther 
will 1’ 

So they agreed to play without kicking; but after a few 
minutes a favourable opportunity arose and the young man 
landed a kick on the shin which nearly brought Booker to his 
knees. 

‘A’ can kick too, as a’ tell ’ee,’ said Booker, and a minute or 
two afterwards the young man was lying flat on his back. 
During the bout the keeper had come up, but when he saw how 
the man to whom he had promised a hiding had disposed of his 
opponent, he thought better of the matter, and the long-promised 
struggle never came off, 
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But the day is getting on and we can’t spare much time for 
the rest of the games, the climbing of the thirty-foot greasy 
pole for the shoulder of mutton fixed on the top—a little sweep- 
boy was a frequent winner at this diverting and decidedly dirty 
game; the hot-tea drinking, open only to women, with a half- 
crown to the one who drank three cups of scalding hot tea in the 
shortest time ; the jingling game and the donkey racing. The 
light is fading and some are already beginning to go home, 
while the others, intent upon keeping up the fun, adjourn to the 
big barn which has been cleared out, and where fiddling and 
dancing will go on merrily until the moon has been long up, 
and another happy ‘feaaste’ has come to a close. 
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SHOOTING GEESE FROM PITS 


BY PEBL 


WHEN the rain comes down in sheets and a gale of wind blows 
all day, as it frequently does in the Outer Hebrides, one is 
tempted to stay indoors in a cosy chair by the fire. But ex- 
citing sport awaits the more energetic man who puts on his 
mackintosh and sea-boots and goes out to brave the elements. 
On such a day geese leave the great stretches of sand, where 
they have remained in perfect security, and, flying across the 
dunes, seek the large open meadows and stubbles in search of 
the succulent grass roots and grain. On this open ground it 
is, of course, impossible to get near them. Their line of flight 
must have been noted a day or two beforehand. They must 
be intercepted before they reach the feeding-grounds. 

You cannot dig a pit and sit in it in any comfort on the 
low-lying flats, for as fast as you dig one it fills with water, and 
you may bale and bale, but you can never hope to keep it dry. 
No, you must repair at once to the sand hills near the sea, and 
there dig your resting-place. 

Now there is no creature more sharp-sighted than a goose, 
so that a great deal of ingenuity must be brought into play in 
the construction of a pit in which to hide from so clever a bird. 
It is mere waste of time to dig in the first spot you come to, 
jump in and expect to kill a goose from it. The bird will see 
you or the pit nineteen times out of twenty. There are a great 
many things to be considered before one thinks of beginning to 
dig. The direction of the wind is most important and must be 
studied first. You have noted where the geese lie secure on 
the great sand stretch, and you have observed that yesterday, 
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when the wind was blowing due south, these geese came flock 
after flock over an exact spot. So far so good. But to-day 
the wind has a lot of west in it, so that the birds when they 
fly up will make straight for the same place at first, but it will 
be seen that they will gradually be driven out of their course 
by the strong wind and, although they appear to be turning 
their heads and battling with the gale, they will fail to make 
that spot, but drift over some eighty yards to the east of the 
noted place of yesterday. In the same manner, should the 


THE PIT NEARING COMPLETION 
wind have shifted round more to the east, then the birds will 
be driven more to the west. Having well considered the 
direction of the wind and made your calculations accordingly, 
the next thing to do is to choose a suitable place for your pit. 
Unless it is blowing a hurricane and pouring ‘cats and dogs’ 
there is no particular hurry. The geese have had their early 
morning feed in all probability, and have flown back again to 
the sand stretches, where they will lie squatting with their heads 
tucked up under their wings until one or two o’clock, when 
they will all return. The question now arises in which spot 
will a pit show least ? And here one requires a good eye, for 
the pit and the sand thrown out of the hole must harmonise with 
the surrounding ground, Having fixed upon a mound or sand 
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SHOOTING GEESE FROM PITS 


THE FINISHED PIT—FRONT VIEW 


A BRENT, A GREY LAG, AND A BERNACLE GOOSE 
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hill with, if possible, plenty of long star grass growing upon its 
top and sides, a pit must be dug near the top on the side farthest 
away from the geese. It must be made deep enough to allow 
the sportsman, when seated, to see over or rather through the 
grass on the top of the mound. No sand must be thrown on 
the top of the mound ; that side of the pit must remain perfectly 
natural and untouched. The semi-circular wall behind must 
on no account be as high as the natural front, or the birds will 
be bound to see it and swerve just before they come within shot. 

A great quantity of star grass should now be dug up by the 


SPYING FOR GEESE FROM A PIT IN THE OPEN 


roots and planted all over the outside wall of the pit, and this, 
if neatly and cleverly done, will often render the hide extremely 
difficult to find should the sportsman leave it to retrieve a 
goose, 

There is no more amusing or exciting sport than shooting 
geese out of a well thought out, well made pit, and the wetter 
and more windy the day, the more geese there will be on the 
wing. I have seen small lots of geese coming so fast one after 
another that it has been impossible to load quickly enough to 
fire at them all. 

In order to make more sure of the line of flight four or five 
such pits should be dug some fifty yards or so apart, so that 
should the sportsman find that the first lot of geese went wide 
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of him, he could at once run and hide in another pit, as geese 
almost invariably take the same line until the wind changes. 
One must make ample provision for cold and wet. Choose a 
high spot and water will not collect at the bottom of your pit. 
A horse rug wrapped round one’s feet is an excellent thing. 
A ‘sweater,’ great coat and oilskin should be worn, but don’t 


BERNACLE GEESE SHOT FROM A PIT 


wear a black oilskin as it shows up so clearly, and don’t wear a 
sou’wester, as it prevents you from hearing the gaggling of the 
geese and gives you a headache. And above all, don’t go to 
sleep, but keep your eyes constantly scanning the direction 
whence you expect the great birds. A big gun is a necessity 
to kill geese at the height at which they fly. For although 
they come extremely low on many rough days, no amount of 
ingenuity can prevent their seeing you and rising when coming 
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well within shot. I have often nearly cried when using a 
twelve-bore at geese. 

It is very difficult to keep the sand and wet out of a gun on 
such a day. The rain runs down the barrel and carries under 
the fore end with it an enormous quantity of sand which so 
blocks up the gun that, should it be a top lever, it is impossible 
to open it. The water will also trickle down the inside of the 
barrel. Never shall 1 forget my anguish when, after waiting in 


a pit on such a day as I have described for eight mortal hours, 


BERNACLE AND GREY LAG GEESE 


a couple of grey lag geese flapped slowly over my head and 
both barrels missed fire! I now put a piece of paper over the 
muzzle of my gun, another piece at the top of the fore end and 
tie a handkerchief round the locks. There are many discom- 
forts whilst sitting in a pit. Everything gets covered with 
sand. The difficulty is to keep it out of your eyes as your 
handkerchief is full of it and your hands covered with it. The 
rain also gets down your neck. ‘To prevent this, wear a ‘dish 
brimmed’ cap and a woollen scarf. The best gun for this kind 
of shooting, and one least calculated to break down, would be a 
double eight-bore with hammerless action and an under lever 
opening. With such a gun | would sit for hours and endure 
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the discomforts of sand and wet for the grand excitement of 
goose shooting on a ‘dirty’ day. You hear the far-away gaggle 
which puts you on the alert, and makes you strain your eyes 
to the utmost to catch the first glimpse of the noble birds. 
Nearer and nearer they come, swerving to the right and left in 
the gale. Will they pass within shot? You think they will go 
a hundred yards to the left. No! with an effort they force 
their way right over you! The excitement is intense as you raise 
the great gun to bear upon the birds. Bang, bang, and two 
fine birds with outstretched wings come slowly to earth, which 
they reach with loud thuds. You rush from your hiding-place 
to secure them and, dragging them along by the neck, race back 
again to your hide just in time to see other lots approaching. 
And when the fun is over and you walk home heavily laden 
with the grand birds how pleased you are that you did not stay 
at home by the fire on that wild wet day ! 
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WHALING IN SKYE 


BY E. SNOW FORDHAM 


‘THE wind was heavy again in the night,’ remarked Bob to me, 
as we sat at breakfast in our snug room in a comfortable inn in: 
Skye, on a dull-looking late August morning. Bob and I were 
close friends, and our friendship was sealed by our common 
enjoyment of shooting. 

We had revelled in nearly a fortnight’s sport among the 


grouse, snipe, and duck of the most lovely island on the west 
coast of Scotland, and were already beginning to feel a little 
depressed as we realised that we had but a few days more to 
spend among the hills. 

The wind had been heavy and a good deal of rain had 
fallen, and we feared that the ptarmigan we had arranged to 
wait upon to-day would have their heads up after so wild a 
night. However, we intended to try our luck among the stones 
at the top of Ben Cruisk, where a week before we had made a 
fair bag of the beautiful white grouse and of the bonny golden 
plovers. 

And now that the delicious blue smoke was curling from 
our after-breakfast pipes, we were prepared to start in the 
wagonette for the foot of the Ben, some six miles away, and 
Raven, Bob’s constant attendant on all shooting expeditions, 
was ready in the doorway with the guns and cartridges, where 
McDonald was waiting with two brace of dogs. I gave the 
order to ‘yoke the beasts to the machine.’ 

But it is not to be ptarmigan to-day after all. We are just 
climbing into the ‘machine’ when a fisherman comes up to tell 
us that there is a whale in Loch Oneigh. The whale, he says, 
followed the herrings into the Loch during the night, and getting 
entangled in the nets had completely torn them up, doing quite 
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£40 worth of damage. The whale, he reported, had freed 
himself from the toils of the net, except that he had the long 
ground rope and some buoys still fast to his tail. Would we, 
he asked, go and kill the whale, so that the oil from his carcase 
could be had as some recompense for the destroyed nets ? 

We consult McDonald, who assures us that a few years ago 
he killed a whale with some dozen shots, and that as Ben Cruisk 
rises from the shore of Loch Oneigh, we can just go and get 
the fishermen their blubber and still have plenty of time to work 
the ptarmigan hill. 

Yes, we will go a-whaling! It takes but a couple of 
minutes to have the rifles stowed away in the machine, and 
we are off. 

The wind had gone down and the clouds had lifted ; it was 
to be a lovely day in this lovely country, though it was unlikely 
we should get through six hours without a shower or two. 
The ponies trot along merrily, the road lies along the east coast 
of Skye, and as the sun floods through the heavy clouds they 
hasten away, their large shadows hurrying down the hills and 
over the sea as though they were late for some important 
engagement. 

What a glorious country it is!© The sea so clear that one 
can see the forests of seaweed continually waving many, many 
feet beneath the surface. The bold black hills, rising one 
behind the other, clad for some distance up in the purple 
heather and sober brown bracken, give us a fresh scene with 
every yard we travel. And here, on either side of the road, is 
the soft bog with its black hillocks relieved by the fluffy white- 
ness of the cotton rush and the tender green of the little birch- 
trees with their silver stems. 

And how much life all round! See that very silvery rippling 
patch in the narrow water between the islands : that is a shoal 
- of herrings. And there is a flock of wild geese, disturbed by 
the grating of our brake, winging its way in Indian file to some 
quieter nook to enjoy the siesta after their morning meal ; see, 
too, that little knot of oyster-catchers or sea-pies flitting anxiously 
along at the water’s edge, screaming with annoyance at having 
been disturbed. An old cock grouse, with head erect, has 
perched himself up on a tussock to see which of the ponies we 
have brought along to-day ; he greets us with his hoarse bark, 
‘ Hough-hough-hough-hough.’ 

But here we are ; we have turned the shoulder of the Ben 
and are in sight of Loch Oneigh, lying deep and sombre far 
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away below us. Raven is the first to see the whale, and there, 
sure enough, it is, in about the middle of the Loch, a mile or 
more from the land, blowing two jets of water, which remind 
one of the fountains in Trafalgar Square. Now he is gone ; 
but only to reappear in a few minutes. 

Two brawny Scots are waiting for us below, with a deep, 
heavy boat, to row us out to our quarry ; the rifles are out of 
their cases, and we join the fishermen, who are soon pulling us, 
with laborious toiling at the oar, out over the deep dark waters 
of the Loch. The boat has a silver lining of herrings’ scales, 
which tell of the heavy catches made before the whale came as 
a destroyer. 

Presently we see three buoys break the surface of the water, 
and closely following them the whale shows himself ; he blows 
and then slowly sinks again, the buoys respectfully following him 
from sight. We are still half a mile from where he rose, but, 
as he went down head towards us, he will probably rise nearer 
next time. 

‘Pull bow, easy stroke! What in the world are you doing ?’ 
Bob exclaims, as it becomes evident that the rowers either do 
not mean to obey their coach, or the rowing terms of Skye 
differ from those of the Cam, for we are being carried farther 
away from where we think the whale will take his next blow. 

‘It would not be safe to be nearer to the beast than you are 
just now,’ we are told, ‘for the first few shots. You must 
shoot at him at a distance first, and when you strike him we shall 
know whether he will be fierce and come at the boat or no.’ 

‘It would be well if you took your boots off, gentlemen,’ 
says McDonald, ‘for maybe, on being struck, the beast will 
overturn us, and you will find it easier to swim without your 
boots.’ 

‘Nonsense! Pull us nearer or take us ashore,’ is our reply ; 
and gradually, but with the greatest caution, we are brought 
within a couple of hundred yards of the buoys as they jump up 
—and there is the whale! It is too far, but we see no chance 
of inducing the men to pull us nearer until we have tested the 
temper of the creature, so we open fire on him as he blows. 
Ping !—pat ! and Bob has sent a bullet into the blubber behind 
the shoulder ; my bullet has gone high and stamped a hole out 
of the triangular fin on the beast’s back. 

The whale gives no exhibition of temper, but calmly sinks 
again, and solemnly the buoys follow him. He is down longer 
this time, and the rowers appear to be satisfied that he is either 
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a coward or of peaceable disposition. Up come the buoys. 
‘Row! row! Now steady her,’ and as the way of our boat 
decreases the whale rises with a horrid sucking sound within 
fifty yards of us, looking like a great black omnibus in the 
water. This time we are steadier, and four shots are truly 
placed in the whale’s head before he disappears again. 

And so time passes; the whale, preceded by the buoys, 
shows himself at intervals of some ten minutes. He has now 
some fifty bullets in him, nearly all about his head ; and yet he 
is still going gaily and our ammunition is exhausted. Now we 
think the loss of blood, which is shown by the colour of the 
water to be great, has made our target less active ; but again he 
seems as quick and brisk as ever. 

We must have more cartridges ; the wretched creature must 
be despatched now he is so wounded. Had we known how 
difficult he was to kill we would not have fired a shot at him, 
but as it is we must give up the ptarmigan and stick to the 
whale. 

While the machine has gone back to the inn, with Raven, 
to bring us more cartridges, Bob and I are pulled to the shore, 
where we discuss the cold roast grouse and ham, washed down 
by the ‘wine of the country’ and soda water which has been 
cooling in the Loch. 

The whale goes merrily yet. But now he is up for longer 
than usual. Yes! he does not sink, he does not blow ; he lies 
still upon the water—he must be dead. 

Here is Raven with the cartridges, and we are soon on our 
way out to the whale with a strong rope to make secure to his 
tail to tow him in by. As we get near him we notice a little 
movement of the water by his tail. He is not quite dead, and 
we draw alongside and, at a distance of ten yards, we each send 
a bullet into his head. There is a terrific splash, and when we 
recover our senses the whale is gone. 

‘Very nearly over that time. Bother the whale! We awoke 
him: he was dozing while we lunched.’ 

‘Ay, he has gone to the bottom to dee. He will na rise 
again while he is alive ; but maybe he will dee now. Ina day 
or two we may find his carcase floating.’ 

We wait ; no whale! 

‘Well, it’s of no use to stay here,’ we say, after cruising 
round for half an hour; ‘the whale must be dying on the 
bottom. Put us ashore.’ And we are rowed slowly in, feeling 
great disappointment at not having bagged our whale. 
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We are within a hundred yards of the shore when Raven 
exclaims, ‘He is up again!’ And so he was. There was our 
whale (not ours yet) going strong and well, and, what was 
more, he had lost his rope and buoys and was fast making for 
the open sea! 

‘We shall lose him now. Pull hard, men. Pull!’ and 
now comes a race. At last we get between the whale and his 
freedom, and we are driving him back up the Loch and plant- 
ing more lead in his head. It seems to us that lead cannot kill 
the brute. 

The oil and blubber on the water has attracted hundreds of 
gulls and terns, which are screaming excitedly around us, 
dipping every moment into the water to secure some of the 
flakes of fat given off by the whale. They pay no attention to 
the constant crack of the rifles, they are too intent on their 
unusual feast. 

Now the sun is dropping behind the hills, which look black 
and frowning above us; the light for shooting is getting bad, 
but still the whale is going with energy, though he spurts more 
feebly than he did. We cannot see to shoot for more than ten 
minutes longer. 

Again he comes up ; he does not ‘blow.’ He is quite still. 
Yes ! he is dead, indeed, this time. We row up to the flabby, 
slimy body ; there is no movement now, The whale is dead. 

The rowers brighten up, and we all round take a pull at 
the flasks. The rope is made fast to our victim’s tail and he is 
towed to the shore. He is a ‘bonny fush’ of twenty-seven feet 
long, and will yield, we are assured, enough oil to pay for the 
damage done to the nets. It is Saturday night, and before 
anything can be done with the whale it must be Monday 
morning, as he can be looked at only on the Sabbath. We 
count upwards of one hundred bullet wounds upon him, very 
nearly all in his head. How could he stand the puncturing we 
had given him before giving up his blubber ? 

Raven wants a trophy, and the whale having no horns, 
brush, pads, or scut, he cuts a small square piece of the skin 
off the carcase with his pocket-knife, saying, ‘When I get home 
I shall nail that up out my backway, and when folk come 
round of a Sunday mornings I shall ask them what it is and 
they’ll never;guess, and they won’t believe me when I tell them 
it’s whale’s hide.’ 

We are soon in the wagonette on our way back to the inn 
and ready for dinner, feeling that we shall, neither of us, ever 
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again have the opportunity of shooting a whale, and thanking 
our stars that this opportunity luckily came to us. 

The next morning, while I am sitting in the hall of the inn 
chatting with our host, a tall long-bearded Scot, a lady tourist 
approaches him with the inquiry, ‘Can we have a pair of 
horses in the wagonette to go to Loch Oneigh this morning to 
see the whale which was shot yesterday, Mr. Macleod ?’ 

‘Not the day, ma’am,’ says Macleod, ‘for we dinna yoke 
the beasts to the machine, in Skye, on the Sawbath whatever, 
unless it would be to go to the kirk, or for some matter of that 
kind.’ 

‘Oh, but we do not want to go to the kirk ; if we did there 
is one not two hundred yards away; we want to see the 
whale.’ 

‘Ah, then, ye cannot ha’ the machine before to-morrow ; it’s 
the Sawbath, ye ken,’ 

‘We are going south by the early boat in the morning, 
Mr. MacLeod, so if we do not see the whale to-day we cannot 
see it at all. It is very tiresome’ ; and the lady turned her back 
and bit her lip, while MacLeod paced the hall of the inn; the 
One apparently wondering how she could get her own way, 
the other how he could secure the fare to Loch Oneigh and 
back without sacrificing his conscience and laying himself open 
to reproof from the ‘meenister.. The lady returned to the 
attack. ‘You know, Mr. Macleod,’ she pleaded, ‘we would 
pay the full fare to Loch Oneigh and back, and as it is Sunday 
we would pay something more for the extra trouble of taking 
the horses out to-day.’ 

This seemed too much for the Scot, and he capitulated on 
these terms : ‘Weel, there is a kirk at Scalfrey, which is but 
twa miles the other side of Loch Oneigh, where the whale is,’ 
he slowly, coaxed. ‘Now if you would take a pair of beasts in 
the machine to go to the kirk at Scalfrey, may be ae d see 
the whale on the way.’ 

They went ; and the innkeeper was gratified at the business 
he had done, the tourists at the sight of the whale, and I at 
overhearing the arrangement of this difficulty arising out of 
whaling in Skye. 


BARON D’ESTE AND THE PAU PACK 


SPORT IN THE WESTERN PYRENEES 


BY A, R. WHITEWAY 


‘SpokT,’ in the slack language of to-day, is used indifferently 
of all sorts and conditions of the same, from rabbit coursing by 
colliers in the Midlands, to Newfoundland carriboo shooting 
by real big game sportsmen. In the following pages it mostly 
stands for the effective result of either legitimate hunting, 
shooting, fishing, or of hunting and shooting combined. If, 
in his too strenuous critical diatribes, the man of letters— 
that is, he who is in the habit of placing much of the alphabet 
after his name and but little game in the bag—objects to this 
preciser terminology, the wider vision of his confrére, the man 
of sporting science, shall decide between us in due course what 
sport truly is ‘according to Cocker’ as he would put it, and we 
will engage to abide thereafter by such decision. 


FOX-HUNTING. 


Fox-hunting, of sorts be it remembered, can be had round 
Pau, Biarritz, and Arcachon, with properly turned-out horses 
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and hounds, officered chiefly by English and Americans. But 
fox-hunting, to parody Milton’s lines about fallen Satan : 


Oh! how fallen, how changed 
From that which in the blissful realms of light 
Outshone myriads though bright. 


In Great Britain, fox-hunting has among its accepted fellow 
craftsmen, and upon no vastly unequal terms, the noble Duke 
and the sporting sweep—their common tie, ardour for the 


THE BIARRITZ PACK 


noble science, of which either or both may be past masters, 
according to an unwritten code like the law of the Medes and 
Persians, that altereth not. Abroad, the main bond is the 
subscription, and the common tie the coffee-housing zz excelsis 
that results from joining the ‘Equipage.’ And this is, perhaps, 
iis principal razson d’étre. A fair gallop, often over rotten 
banks requiring a good Irish horse, can sometimes be got after 
rain, and there are besides quaint fences that frequently require 
careful ‘ negotiation.’ But the chief element, outwitting a fox in 
his own country and on fair and loyal terms in the company 
of true hunting-men, is mournfully conspicnous by its absence. 
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For this bagged foxes and drags are poor make-believe substi- 
tutes however well managed, but they do for the mere rider, 
and sometimes in more senses than one, to say nothing of the 
ruin that must inevitably be caused to the proper hunting of 
hounds. 

The Pau pack, since Mr. Forbes Morgan became joint- 
master, has been treated to some new American blood. Besides 
seeing to the hounds, he appears to do likewise the social hunting, 
and has managed to draw some of the smart Paris set to Pau 


THE ARCACHON PACK 


for the winter season, while his coadjutor, Baron d’Este, looks 
after the inglorious company of peasant proprietors whose 
land the hunt rides over. These latter take a lot of managing, 
and a very light hand, so that the services of a French master of 
hounds are here beyond all price. The hounds are very well 
turned out, and there is a brilliant following in scarlet, with a 
brave show of good-looking, useful horses. But you don’t 
see nowadays business-like teams arriving at the meet, as in 
the day of old Mr. Bradshaw of Hampshire renown, though 
the invalid Captain Donne often seems to see most of the fun 
with a very decent pair of cobs. The Biarritz pack comes a 
long way after the Pau one in every respect, and its environ- 
ment presents no special characteristics. It is reminiscent 
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neither of the Quorn nor yet of the Epping hunt, but only of 
its cosmopolitan self, and is suggestive only in a dim and far-off 
fashion of the genuine sport obtainable in the Shires at home. 
The Arcachon pack, largely kept up by the Exshaws of 
Bordeaux, comprises boar-hunting among its other cynegetic 
accomplishments. In that country are many boars, which are 
preserved to some degree, but the number killed is not nearly 
as great as in Béarn, where the method employed is that of 
hunting and shooting combined. 


BOAR-HUNTING. 


Before rushing zz medias res with reference to this, the best 
of Pyrenean sports, it must be said by way of preface, that in 
every sub-prefecture exists an honorary officer, known as the 
Louvetier. This official, who in the olden days was often a great 
personage, and subject only to the Grand Louvetier of the 
realm, is now some local sporting man who cares to accept a 
warrant from Government to kill dangerous beasts in his district. 
To this end he is theoretically obliged to keep at his own 
expense a horse, a huntsman, and several hounds. And this is 
his only qualification, the dignity having fallen into desuetude. 
If a boar is heard of in the district, notice is given to him 
forthwith, and he goes after it (or not) if and when he likes. 
As a fact, he often uses his office merely as a means of going 
with greater freedom on other person’s land in order to hunt 
the humble hare with dog and gun. But at Orthez, between 
Pau and Bayonne, there is a Louvetier who does his duty, for 
is he not half an Englishman? This gentleman’s name is De 
Preville, and his mother was a Miss Mowbray, so it is not 
perhaps to be wondered at that his hounds, hunting only three 
days a fortnight, should kill about thirty full-sized boars during 
the winter months. He has the whole countryside with him, 
and every assistance freely given by his peasant-proprietor 
neighbours in the slaughter of the common foe. The Comte 
du Plessis, again, at St. Christau, about five miles from Oloron, 
in the Vallée d’Aspe, is another sucessful master of the boar- 
hounds. These, now that the Argagnon ‘ Equipage’ has been 
discontinued, are the only ones in south-west France worthy 
of special mention. Nevertheless, the early time at which you 
have to start, the dreary hours of waiting at your post, the great 
improbability of getting a shot, and the tedious journey home, 
all go far to detract from the pleasure of this form of sport. 
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Neither is there any continued excitement and sustained exercise, 
nor rivalry and active competition among those engaging in 
Pyrenese boar shooting. Some danger, no doubt, attaches, 
for a man was killed near Oloron by a hunted boar not two 
years ago. Moreover, if it does fall to your lot to kill a fine 
solitaire, you can’t help seeing that it is more by luck than by 
anything which you have done that the coup has come off. 
Then, again, the disadvantage you as a stranger are in from 
not knowing the fatois of the country is very considerable. 
Each peasant cannot fail to think you an awful noodle not 


M. DE PREVILLE AND HIS BOAR-HOUNDS 


to be able to manage what even an idiot like himself can 
do so well—viz., speak his own language. Thus he begins by 
having a low opinion of your intelligence, and not infrequently 
goes on to try to exploit your assumed want of savoir faire 
to suit his private ends, sometimes in a trifle too triumphant a 
fashion to be agreeable to your amour propre. All this militates 
against establishing an cordiale with your guide-chasseur, 
without whose actively benevolent aid you are not likely to hit 
off for yourself in a new country the best position for a shot. 
The ways of boars differ in different localities and at different 
times of the year, so that a man is dependent upon the natives 
to some considerable extent, however mighty a boar-hunter or 
pig-sticker he may happen to be, if he wants to see sport. 
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IZARD SHOOTING, 


Both Eaux Bonnes and Eaux Chaudes are good centres for 
this particular form of amusement, and the six weeks following 
the middle of August the best season for its enjoyment. If the 
close time enjoined by French law were strictly observed there 
would still be a good head of izard in the vicinity of the 
Pic du Midi d’Ossau, if not such an one as used in days of yore 
to tempt Sir Victor Brooke and his merry men to organise the 


THE COMTE DU PLESSIS 


stalking parties which in his time were wont to make the 
Pyrenees indeed a happy hunting-ground for Englishmen. 
Now too many carpet-bagging sportsmen come to be able to 
say they have killed an izard ; though why they can’t say so 
without coming, as this would be so much simpler a process, 
it is, hard to see. About five izards were shot in the August 
of last year, all within twelve miles of Eaux Bonnes, and 
the ‘bright particular’ native who seems at this present to 
know most about their habitat is young Saint Martin, the son of 
the old guide of that name, whose headquarters is at Eaux 
Chaudes. Labarthe, who is sixty years old,.is the only other at 
all trustworthy person to accompany a stranger upon an izard- 
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shooting expedition, which always necessitates some nasty 
climbing, and an amount of roughing it which in bad weather 
makes those who are not as hard as nails cry out that 
the game is hardly worth the candle. Of bear shooting little 
need be said, as there are now so few bears in the Pyrenees. 
Mr. Barron, of Pau, shot one two years or so ago, not far from 
Eaux Chaudes, and commemorated the event by a dinner to 
the peasants; and another 
‘was seen close to Gabas by 
the guide Labarthe and a 
Frenchman whom he was 
personally conducting 
across the Gourzy, about 
the same time. Young 
Saint Martin shot 
two bears the same day, 
but that was five years 
ago. No wolves nor traces 
of wolves have been seen 
in the Western Pyrenees 
of late years, and there 
are no other kinds of wild 
animal to be come across 
nowadays, notwithstanding 
the wildness and enormous 
extent of country from 
Luchon right away to Ron- 
ceveaux. So the office of 
Louvetier is a purely hono- 
rary one at the present day, 
as far as dangerous beasts 
other than wild boars are 
concerned. His right, however, to enter all State forests, even 
when let to private individuals, remains in full force, and is one 
of the few privileges which continues to make the appointment 
acceptable to resident landowners of sporting proclivities. 


THE OLD GUIDE 


MIXED SHOOTING. 


The transition from big game shooting to small is easy 
and natural. Unfortunately, the Pyrenees is not the place for 
the latter. A few black cock there are, especially round the — 
Pic du Midi d’Ossau, but high up and very difficult to get at. 
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In this shooting it is necessary to carry the gun ex bandolier, 
which the Englishman finds awkward, and the penalty of an 
extra seven pounds weight, when climbing over rough rocks for 
almost all you are worth, handicaps most men on a hot day 
more than they care to stand. A few ‘outards’ also exist, and a 
very occasional covey of partridges, but no hares, no ptarmigan, 
no snipe, no woodcock, quail, nor rail—nothing in fact to make 
up the bag. Snipe, widgeon, teal, and ducks are to be found in 
the cold season in the low country not far from Urt, in the direc- 


tion of Urrugne, between Peyrrhorade and Bayonne, and also, 
together with some woodcock, almost all along the seaboard of 
the Landes. But they are not in sufficient quantities to tempt 
a visit on purpose. Only the man compelled to hibernate at 
Pau or Biarritz would think it worth while to attempt this 
indifferent sort of shooting. 

Shooting opens on August 15. A few quail may be had on 
the frontier by making Sallent in Spain, going vza Pau, Eaux 
Chaudes, and Gabas, your headquarters. Not only a permis de 
chasse, but also special leave for a foreigner to shoot, which is 
granted by the juge de paix, is necessary in Spain; and the only 
guide chasseur in the district who speaks French is a brother of 
Saint Martin, the old guide at Eaux Chaudes. But with him 
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you can go practically where you like, and no one will say 
you nay. Nor will you find native sportsmen numerous. 
Quail shooting is also to be had in the plain about Buzy, 
between Pau and Oloron, and, in fact, from Buzy right up to 
Laruns. The proprietor of the Hotel de France, at Pau, M. 
Gardéres, is a useful ally if you want to shoot in that neigh- 
bourhood. Round Orthez, twenty-five miles west of Pau, and 
Lembeye, a dozen miles the other side of Morlaas, both quail 
and partridges are to be had early in the season, but they are 
not plentiful. The truth is that except when quail are going 
south and woodcock coming north, there is but little possibility 
of making a decent bag in south-west France, as you can still 
do, for example, on the Franco-Belgian frontier, in Prussia, in 
Finland, and, indeed, in many other somewhat distant places. 
Nothing is more difficult than to hit off the exact moment of 
the ‘passage, which may be taken roughly to be the middle of 
September and the middle of November, and which lasts only 
about a day on each occasion, unless the weather becomes bad, 
when the birds won’t attempt to pass the high mountains, and 
remain till the heavy clouds lift. But these halcyon days with 
their truly happy moments are too few and far between to be 
taken into account over-seriously in preparing the true balance 
sheet of profit and loss in the matter of time spent and sport 
had in the Pyrenees. Good days don’t bulk large enough to 
make the total worth having. Still, if you can hit upon a 
‘ passage’ of quail close to the frontier, about five miles from 
Sallent, or on one of woodcock, say at Mimizan in the Landes, 
you won't forget the occasion, if only you have a proper dog, 
and the light happens to be fairly good. Sport such as this is 
worth remembering, birds as a rule rising singly, and being for 
the most part strong on the wing and often in good condition. 
Woodcock are then frequently difficult shots, as the leaf is not 
sufficiently off the scrub oaks to let the birds be seen for more 
than an instant. But the point is that then there are plenty of 
them, if sometimes somewhat difficult to get up. The double- 
nosed pointer is as useful a dog as one can have, and does not 
tire, or want water, or get sore-footed, to the same degree as 
does the setter. Moreover, he faces rough places well, and not 
infrequently retrieves also decently without this accomplish- 
ment apparently interfering with his working as a _ pointer 
proper. This breed is likewise often very steady and does not 
range too wide. At ‘passage’ time a wild dog is maddening, 
so that of the two it is better to have one too slow than too 
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fast. The dogs of the country are often good and steady, and 
not difficult to pick up, but it is of course obviously a good thing 
to have one’s own dog, which is sure to work better for its own 
master and to be more under command, than a strange one, 
however well broken. 


FISHING. 


Of this a better report can be given with a perfect regard for 
truth. Lake trout are numerous at Argéles and in the lakes 
above Eaux Chaudes. Good fish are taken every year by men 
like the Count de Gallifet and Captain Ayrton, in the Oloron 
River ; and, indeed, almost all the streams in the district have 
their quota of trout. M.de Préville preserves, as well as he 
can, a stretch of the river at Orthez, and the River Saison, near 
Tardets, which is fished a little by Mr. Knowles, practically 
preserves itself by reason of its inaccessibility and the lack of 
local fishermen. Of course there is netting everywhere, and all 
sorts of bait, such as gentles and grasshoppers, are in general 
use. The crossed fly is killing, and also the minnow early in 
the year. Wading is often necessary, and the banks are very 
steep and difficult of approach. Snow-water in the late spring is 
one of the greatest troubles, as during its continuance nothing 
whatever can be done. Bétharram, Arudy, Rebenacq, Laruns, 
Cauterets, and Artix are all good trouting centres, and an 
occasional salmon is still to be had at Hendaye, and as far up 
the river as Orthez. ‘Cabots’ abound at the latter place, but 
of course no one would try for these coarse fish unless very 
hard up for amusement. 


CONCLUSION. 


There is no one or more forms of sport to be obtained in 
the neighbourhood of the Western Pyrenees—that is, roughly 
speaking, on either versant—or in the adjoining valleys, between 
Toulouse and the mouth of the Bidassoa, that it is worth while 
coming from England to seek. For the active man who is 
forced to winter at Pau, Biarritz, St. Jean de Luz, or Arcachon, 
hunting, fishing, and shooting of sorts, together with golf, auto- 
mobile-driving, and at Pau real tennis, go far to make life less 
tedious than on the Riviera. Each in its season is an agrement, 
which at least serves to remind us of something better of its 
kind. When it is remembered that all is had free, gratis, for 
nothing, except the hunting, tennis, and golf, one does not feel 
disposed to be too critical. The worst thing about the shoot- 
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ing, next to a lack of quality, is the imbecility and rascality 
combined of the professional sportsmen, upon whom _ the 
stranger is necessarily at first dependent in his attempt to find 
his way about. They are not keen, for the old ones are too 
old, and the young ones do not know what sport is. The 
countryside is destitute of birds and other living things, owing 
to the perpetual pottering about with a gun of the peasant- 
proprietors. No one preserves, and consequently there is no 
source from which the depleted stock can be replenished. In 
the Pyrenees there is but little land under cultivation at high 
altitudes, and birds will not flourish where there is not corn in 
some form upon which they can feed. The ‘fassage’ time is 
too short to make bird-shooting, merely during its continuance, 
good enough, and certainly at no other period of the year is it 
worth while going any distance to get. 

Upon the whole, then, shooting in this region must be set 
down as not up to the mark, whatever may be said of it by 
travellers, whose tales, especially with reference to this locality, 
are not remarkable for truthfulness. Madame d’Aulnoy, for 
example, tells us that, at the end of the seventeenth century, the 
ladies of Bayonne each used to keep a favourite pig, just as at 
the present day they keep a lap-dog, and amusingly describes 
the noise and confusion made by these animals if put down on 
the ground together by their mistresses when about to engage in 
a dance. Just as unfounded, in fact, are the records of bags 
said to have been made by soz-disant Pyrenean bear and izard 
shooters ; these must be discounted very largely indeed. Still, 
all said and done, the country is beautiful, the scenery un- 
paralleled in Europe, the climate genial, the people—otherwise 
than the professional guides—pleasant and unsophisticated, and 
the fishing above the average. And all this is to be had without 
payment after a journey of not much over a day and night from 
London. 
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A BOBBERY PACK 


BY H. R; HEATLEY 


Ir must have been in the year ’82 or ’83 that I received a letter 


from my friend Hopwood inviting me to come down to a 
farmhouse in Devonshire and see something of West-country 
hunting. ‘You may as well dismiss from your mind,’ he 
wrote, ‘all your swagger notions of the Shires. There won't 
be more than a dozen men out, and the general show won't be 
what you are accustomed to, but it is genuine sport all the 
same, and I expect our banks would make some of your thrusters 
sit up.’ 

I don’t know in the least what Hopwood meant by ‘my 
swagger notions,’ for I had never professed to be a hunting 
man. In fact, though I had lived for several years in the 
Midlands my occupations had been sedentary, and it was only 
quite recently that I had taken to riding at all. 1 had never really 
ridden to hounds in my life. However, there was no object in 
giving myself away, so | wrote willingly to accept, trusting that a 
cool head and a moderate amount of balance—grip I had none 
—would compensate for my want of experience. 

On second thoughts I hardly do myself justice when I say 
I had never ridden to hounds, as on one occasion a friend had 
undertaken to pilot me through a day with the Pytchley. It 
was a bad scenting morning, and we trotted from covert to 
covert in a line which must have extended over two miles of 
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road. My friend observed complacently that the Pytchley 
went to draw, as fast as other hounds ran. When we found a 
fox at last and got away, I was surprised to see my pilot anda 
large proportion of the field turn sharp round and gallop hard 
off in the opposite direction. I took my animal short by the 
head and followed as in duty bound. After a fast twenty 
minutes over bridle paths and through open gates, with no 
apparent relevance to the line, there was a loud ‘ who-hoop’ in 
an adjoining field, and we had the satisfaction of seeing ‘ pug’ 
(I believe that is the right expression) rolled over in the open. 
How it was that his path and ours happened to intersect at the 
critical moment I scarcely understood ; but we gruelled our 
horses at the nearest inn and returned home contented. I 
think, however, it was right on the whole to say I had never 
ridden to hounds. 

I was hardly prepared for the difficulty I found in reaching 
Hopwood’s quarters. Since then 1 believe a new railway has 
much diminished the distance, but at that time it required an 
eighteen-mile. drive by coach to land one within four miles of 
his front door. It was a little discouraging, too, to hear on 
arrival that Squire Carmichael had got distemper in his kennel, 
and that, with the exception of occasional visits from the 
Gutteridge hounds, who did not come often over our side, we 
should be entirely dependent on the local pack. On further 
inquiry I found that it was a very local pack ; trencher-fed in 
the neighbouring township of Streathfield and hunted by a 
sporting tradesman, who kept a little ironmonger’s shop in the 
main street. On moonlight nights they were apt to collect in 
twos and threes and hold a concert to themselves, to the 
great annoyance of the inhabitants whose sleep was murdered 
by their unseasonable yells—if a flower out of place be- 
comes a weed I suppose the music of hounds at night may 
fairly be called by another name. One much respected but 
choleric doctor had been known to arise in his wrath and 
discharge his fowling-piece from a bedroom window at the 
nocturnal disturbers of his peace. On hunting mornings the 
iron-master (excuse the pun) blew his horn and the whole 
pack gaily collected from lane and alley at the cheerful sound. 
They were slow, I was told, but wonderfully persistent on a 
scent, and had been known to bring a fox to book after four 
hours’ pursuit, during}|the greater part of which they had been 
unaided by the hand of man. This was promising, as I had a 
fancy to see the old-fashioned sport in its genuine form without 
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the adjuncts and ceremony of the Midlands. It was with plea- 
surable anticipation, therefore, that I made my way with Hop- 
wood to the meet on the second day after my arrival, and I was 
not disappointed. I was mounted on a roan four-year-old, hired 
by the week from the proprietor of the coach, an animal of the 
most amiable disposition. I afterwards discovered that he had 
never been out hunting before, but, like myself, he was anxious 
to learn, and so far we suited each other thoroughly. When 
we arrived a few minutes before eleven the hounds were already 
waiting, and there was no doubt of the genuineness of the whole 
turn-out. The pack was mixed, consisting partly of foxhounds 
drafted from other kennels to save a yard of rope—these were 
intended mainly for show ; partly of a miscellaneous assortment 
of breeds, among which the basset-hound seemed to have taken 
the leading part. These last were relied on to do the work, 
particularly old Trueboy, an ancient hero of uncertain origin, 
whose unerring scent and mellow note proved of incalculable 
value to his less gifted brethren. 

The master and huntsman, for he worthily filled both 
offices, wore his working clothes, and was distinguished by the 
horn and by a single rusty spur upon his left heel. His pony, 
for it was little more, was trace-clipped for the more convenient 
application of the aforesaid spur. It had been presented to 
him by an enthusiastic member of the hunt on the condition 
that he never dismounted, however serious the obstacle, and it 
must be remembered that in this country there is generally no 
way round; you must leap, lead over, or go home. The 
whipper-in, on this occasion, was the parson’s garden boy, who 
had persuaded his tender-hearted mistress to let him ride her 
own cream-coloured pet, on the grounds that ‘ Winnie loved it 
so. The way in which that boy subsequently turned the pack 
while in hot pursuit of a flock of sheep, proved him a born 
sportsman. 

The field as I had been led to expect was not numerous, 
Most prominent was a gentleman, faultlessly attired, on a 
magnificent chestnut belonging to the Squire, a horse as he 
told us himself well worth two hundred and fifty guineas for a 
park-hack. He said he certainly should not think of riding a 
friend’s horse rashly over such a country, and he carried his 
caution so far that early in the day the two returned home by 
different routes, having separated at the first fence. The coach 
proprietor and his son mounted on serviceable nags ; a work- 
manlike-looking rider who had been in a racing stable, and now 
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was a watchmaker, Hopwood and myself, formed the rest of the 
party at first. As the day wore on we were joined from time 
to time by the farmers through whose land we rode, and on 
one occasion by an enthusiastic ploughman, who climbed 
bareback on to his leader and pursued us over several fields 
with a spirit worthy of a better mount. 

The start was unpropitious, as while passing through an 
innocent looking gate between two fields our huntsman got 
‘stogged in a mire.’ With the presence of mind born of 
experience, he threw himself off his horse’s back at once, but 
the unhappy beast sank until the clipped portion disappeared 
from view, anc after a plunge or two turned on its side and 
gave up the struggle. It was a considerable time before it 
could be extricated. Our misfortunes were not ended, for as 
we were passing a forbidden covert, where the owner was 
actually shooting, that ruffian Trueboy slunk in unobserved and 
was soon heard in full cry, followed by the rest of the pack. 
The fat was now fairly on the fire, and it must have been quite 
three quarters of an hour before the fugitives could be brought 
back. Meanwhile they must have disturbed every living crea- 
ture in the covert, and the language of the unhappy gunners 
may be better imagined than described. As we withdrew 
hastily from the unlucky spot a big hare jumped up in front of 
the noses of the pack. Everything was fish that came into 
their net and off we went at score. It was not bad fun at all 
for a bit, till we came to a donga, as they would call it in 
South Africa, a watercourse running between steep banks, 
filled with brushwocd and shrubs of various sorts. It was 
impossible to jump, and the only way across was to lead your 
horse down to the bottom by an almost precipitous path, at the 
imminent risk of bringing him on to your head, force your way 
through the brambles for a short distance up stream, and climb 
the opposite bank at the nearest practicable point. A little of 
this went a long way, and as our hare kept running round and 
round a circle of which this donga was, so to speak, the 
diameter, after the third or fourth crossing we were glad 
enough to whip off and seek a more legitimate quarry. 

In due time we hit upon a fox and settled down to an 
honest run, It was fortunate that the pace was slow, for the 
country was peculiar. There seemed to be no gates, at any 
rate none in the direction we wanted, but the fields were 
divided by banks six or seven feet high with flourishing hedges 
on the top. They encourage as much growth as possible to 
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keep the cattle from the wind which blows with great vigour 
from the Atlantic. Up these banks the horses scrambled like 
cats whenever there was a possible gap in the thorns, which 
was usually the case at the corner of the field. My youngster 
got up his banks well enough, but was apt to stand on the top 
looking foolish, not understanding exactly how to jump down. 
It generally ended by his squatting on his hams, and sliding to 
terra firma in that undignified position. On one occasion we 
got hung up among the underwood and caused no little amuse- 
ment to the rest of the field. However we must have acquitted 
ourselves with credit on the whole, as the proprietor remarked 
during a check that he never expected to see that young horse 
get over some of those places. The watchmaker rejoined that 
it was the gentlemen that was on them that made the difference. 
I thought that was perhaps true and wisely held my tongue. 

After slow hunting for an hour and a half I unfortunately 
lost a shoe and got thrown out while having it replaced. All 
my efforts to pick hounds up again were unavailing. It was 
impossible to see from field to field and there was nobody on 
the roads to ask. From time to time ‘ Hark to Trueboy !’ could 
be heard faintly in the distance, but larking in cold blood 
requires practice as well as nerve, and before I could get to 
them they had shifted. After riding over a wide extent of 
country to no purpose, I gave it up and returned dejectedly 
home. It was a little hard that almost before I was out of the 
saddle Hopwood appeared, triumphantly waving the brush. 

He was a little reticent just at first about the end of the 
run, as if there was something in the background which he did 
not care to have talked about, but by the time we had seen to 
our horses’ comfort and dined he was ready to give me a full 
account. 

After I had left, the pace quickened up a bit and they had 
to do all they knew to keep with hounds. They ran through 
Lines’ Bottom and Pigg’s Piece, jumped the brook by the 
three poplars behind Alworthy Church, and checked for a few 
moments opposite Coleman’s Mill. I hope I have these local 
details right, but, as the country was entirely unknown to me, 
the places mentioned might equally well have been in 
Mesopotamia. On recovering the line (thanks to Trueboy) 
they ran fast in the direction of Yellow Tor until they came to 
Middleton Marsh. Here every man had to dismount and lead 
his horse over half a mile of treacherous bog, which though 
fairly safe for those who know the ground, is in many places 
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scarcely firm enough to bear a double weight. There was 
nothing, however, to stop the pack, which went away ahead in 
fine style, and, by the time huntsman and field had got into 
the saddle again, there was not a hound in sight. 

They had now penetrated deep into Squire Carmichael’s 
country, and, to increase the difficulty of finding the hounds, 
an upcountry farmer, who had migrated into these wilds, 
deliberately guided them in the wrong direction, with the 
intention of keeping the horses off his own land. 

A few minutes of desultory riding up and down was enough 
for the landlord, who was haunted by recollection of his own 
bar, and presently turned his horse’s nose homewards, He 
was followed unwillingly by his son, who would much have 
preferred to take his chance with the others. 

The perseverance of the rest of the hunt was rewarded at 
last, and more by good luck than good management they once 
more got on terms with the pack, which had meanwhile 
puzzled out the line for themselves with the most praiseworthy 
persistence. 

The chase now proceeded merrily, but the horses were 
showing signs of having had enough. The first to surrender 
was the watchmaker’s mare, who was out of condition and had 
pecked so seriously at her last two fences that ber rider, not to 
be beaten, got off and ran through the mud, dragging his 
weary steed after him by the bridle. Poor little ‘Winnie’ had 
gallantly held her own till now. With a light weight on her 
back and an indomitable spirit she had surmounted all obstacles 
without flinching. It was too bad that at the end of the day 
she should be pounded, while crossing a road, by a crumbling 
bank which had been strengthened according to the manner of 
the country with rough brickwork. If she could have got her 
fore-feet above the bricks she would have scrambled over 
somehow, but the best of will would not compensate for 
shortness of leg, and with tears in his eyes the lad had to try 
and find another way lower down the road. No bank that 
ever was built could stop ‘Traceclip’ and the huntsman, who 
got over in the way peculiar to themselves, Hopwood was 
really well mounted and it was too late to stick at trifles. 
Anyhow the obstacle was safely negotiated and the two now 
had matters pretty much to themselves. Fortunately the end 
was at hand. After another field or two the scent was foiled 
by a flock of sheep. There was a short delay when old 
frueboy again threw his tongue, and up jumped my gentle- 
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man in a very bedraggled condition from behind a hedge 
where he had been lying. The flash part of the pack, 
who until now had done nothing for a living, caught a view 
and, dashing in, fairly raced for blood, leaving their old 
companion in the lurch. There was a spinney at no great 
distance with an open earth, and a couple of minutes would 
have put the fox in safety; but the pace was too hot. As a last 
resource he flung himself into a rabbit burrow right under the 
noses of the pack. His respite was brief. Spades were pro- 
cured and two sturdy rustics soon brought the ‘varmint’ to 
hand. Hence Hopwood’s brush. 

I did not know then what I have since learnt—that to dig a 
fox in another man’s country is a gross breach of hunting 
etiquette, but it made an appropriate ending to a somewhat 
abnormal day. Apparently Squire Carmichael did not see 
matters in the same light, and unpleasantness ensued. In fact, 
the ill-feeling caused by this and similar misdemeanours became 
so great that the local gentry gradually ceased to support the 
pack, and I heard to my great regret a year or two afterwards 
that it had been suppressed. Undoubtedly its record was not 
blameless and it was an abominable nuisance to the neighbouring 
hunts, but it was interesting as a relic of by-gone days and 
afforded a great deal of sport to the farmers and tradesmen of 
the district. 

Trueboy passed an honoured old age in his master’s yard, 
and doubtless went out exercising for old acquaintance sake 
with ‘Traceclip’ in the cart. The fate of his colleagues, like 
many more important things, is ‘wrop up in mystery.’ 

The sequel to the story of my first day’s hunting is curious. 
The next time Hopwood saw the owner he asked after the 
four-year-old. ‘Why, I sold him to a gentleman for {40 (a 
big price down there) along of that day,’ was the reply. Sic 
ad astra. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at fo. tball or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
on all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE JANUARY COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the January competition has been divided 
among the following competitors : Mr. E. Goodfellow, Wincan- 
ton ; Mrs. W. D. Whatman, Leighton Buzzard ; Mr. Sanderson 
G. Budd, Sidmouth; Mr. L. E. Bland, Belfast ; and Mrs. Walter 
Dugdale, Meeson Hall, Shropshire. Original drawings have 
been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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START OF DINGY RACE, SIDMOUTH REGATTA, AUGUST Ig00 


Photograph taken by Mr. Sanderson G, Budd, Sidmouth 


A GOOD TIMBER JUMPER 


Photograph taken by Mrs. W. D. Whatman, Leighton Bussard 
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EAST ANTRIM HOUNDS WITH THE HUNTSMAN, J, PAYNTER, AND WHIPPER IN 
Photograph taken by Mr. L. E. Bland, Belfast 


‘COLD SPORT.’ FISHING WITH FLOAT IN THE GREAT OUSE DURING THE SNOW 
OF DECEMBER 1899 


Photegraph taken by Mrs. Delves Broughton, Bedford 
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THE NORTH SHROPSHIRE HOUNDS AT MEESON HALL WITH THE HUNTSMAN, TOM 
WHITEMORE, AND WHIPPERS IN 
Photograph taken by Mrs. Walter Dugdale, Meeson Hall, Shropshire 


FERRETING AT BEVERLEY BROOK, WIMBLEDON 
Photograph taken by Mr. T. S. Amoore, Wimbledon 
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CANOEING ON THE OUSE IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Photograph taken by Mr. E. S. Whitehouse, Stony Stratford 


GROUSE SHOOTING IN DURHAM 
Photograph taken by Miss Mabel Eccles, Blackburn 
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THE START FOR THE COMMODORE CUP, HONG-KONG, DECEMBER I, 1900 
Photograph taken by Mr. W. T. Lanefeild, Royal Engineers, Hong-Kong 


FINISH OF QUARTER MILE CHINESE POLICE RACE, IN UNIFORM, 
SHANGHAI POLICE SPORTS 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. Philip Cannock, Shanghai, China 
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THE HON. MISS HAMILTON, OF DALZIEL, OPENING DALZIEL CURLING POND BY 
THROWING THE FIRST STONE 
Photograph taken by Mr. T. Johnstone, Motherwelt 


A GOOD DRIVE. MR. H. G. BARLOW AT CLIFTON 
Photograph taken by Mr, A. H. Hall, Dumbarton 
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A GRANT'S GAZELLE. TAKEN FROM LIFE ON THE ATHI RIVER, BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA 


Photograph taken by Mr. Norman B, Smith, Milner St., SW. 


CRICKET MATCH ON A BATTLESHIP IN THE ATLANTIC 
Photograph taken by Mr. £. Kk. Little, Warwick 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


THE Coloured Pictures this month start with an illustration to 
the story, ‘The Tiger-Charm,’ which speaks sufficiently for 
itself, nor it is necessary to describe at length ‘Just Missed.’ 
Bunny has had an exceedingly narrow escape, which will 
doubtless give him subject for serious reflection about the 
necessity of keeping a sharp look-out for the future as he sits 
panting in his burrow near at hand. The horse this month is 
H.M. King Edward’s Ambush II., who won the Grand National 
last year, and but for the sad reason which the whole world 
mourns would have taken his chance again at Aintree on the 
29th of this month. The powerful son of Ben Battle and Miss 
Plant has not had a very busy career. As a four-year-old 
he won a Maiden Plate at Kildare, four miles, and later a two 
mile race at Leopardstown, in which he gave his contemporary, 
Tipperary Boy, 2 st. 3 lb. and a three lengths beating, showed 
him to be something out of thecommon. The next year he won 
the Prince of Wales Steeplechase at Sandown, with ro st. 7 Ib. 
in the saddle, and finished seventh for the Grand National with 
10 st. 2 lb., these being his only outings. Last season, after a 
moderate display in a hurdle race at Kempton Park, and a win 
on the flat in Ireland, he made his name by carrying off the 
Grand National. The weight was 11 st. 3 lb., and some of the 
critics had declared it to be too much. When after the race, 
however, Mr. R. K. Mainwaring congratulated the Royal owner, 
the gracious answer was returned that the handicapper also 
deserved congratulation on having proved his adjustment of the 
weights to be so sound. The fourth picture is the American 
Woodcock, a singularly life-like presentation of the bird, if it 
be not improper to say so in these pages. In conformation as 
in habit this bird differs from the European species. Our wood- 
cock flies with great speed, like 2 hawk, and as he swings along 
with first one wing and then the other up, is a difficult shot. 
On the contrary, it is said of the transatlantic cock, whose range 
is over eastern North America, and who winters south of 
Virginia and in southern Illinois, that ‘when flushed its flight 
appears to be feeble, as after a few whistles of its short, stiff wings, 
and trailing its legs behind it, it quickly drops into cover again, 
running a little distance on alighting’; but the obvious fact is 
added that ‘the distances covered in migration prove it to be 
no unskilled flier,’ as to which there can be no sort of doubt. 
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BY ‘RAPIER’ 


THE handicap for the Grand National came out very closely in 
accordance with my anticipations as regards the ten horses 
from whom | suggested last month that the winner seemed 
likely to spring. In the cases of Manifesto, Hidden Mystery, 
Ambush II. and Uncle Jack, the weights that I compiled were 
precisely the same as the official adjustment in the case of the 
first three, and only 1 Ib. out in the case of the last; and a very 
well-known gentleman rider, who also handicapped these horses 
and exchanged ideas with me, was just about equally near the 
mark, so that naturally the handicap seems to me good, 
conforming, as it does, to my own opinion. If Manifesto is as 
well as he was last year he must of course have an immense 
chance ; but he is thirteen years old, and may have seen his 
best day. I have heard it suggested that Hidden Mystery 
should not have had so much as 12 st. 7 Ib. to carry, but those 
who make this criticism apparently forget the ease with which 
he beat Manifesto at even weight at Hurst Park some three 
weeks before the Grand National last year. Handicappers 
cannot of course pay any attention to the ‘market’; other 
people, however, can; and one does not forget that Hidden 
Mystery started favourite last year at 75 to 20, while Manifesto 
was backed at 6 to 1. The older horse has_ probably 
deteriorated somewhat, the younger is likely to have improved, 
and though at Liverpool they will meet at 3 lb. instead of at 
13 lb. as last year, the problem between them seems an 
interesting one. Many persons who should know much about 
it are convinced that if Hidden Mystery had not been knocked 
down he would have won last year. I believe it is Mr. 
Harold Brassey’s intention to ride his horse at Aintree, and I 
see no reason why he should not do it justice. 
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It is an exceptional occurrence if a horse wins the Grand 
National—as Voluptuary did—the first time he runs at 
Liverpool, and this is against Cushendun, who has never yet 
jumped these big obstacles. He is, however, an excellent 
fencer, and his fall at Kempton need scarcely detract from his 
reputation as what is calied a ‘safe conveyance,’ for he did not 
see the water the other side of the ridiculous little two-foot 
fence which the National Hunt ordains, flipped over in his 
stride, and so jumped into the ditch. Fences that really 
want jumping I fancy he will get over well ; but of course 
there is no doubt that some acquaintance with the Grand 
National course is enormously in favour of a horse that runs 
in the great Steeplechase. Even before the withdrawal of 
Ambush II. it was whispered that Covert Hack might prove 
himself the better of the pair, and that this son of Hackler 
jumps and stays there can be no doubt. Less than a 
year ago he won the Conyngham Cup, a four-mile race, by 
15 lengths, with Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies in the saddle, 
that accomplished horseman having crossed over to Ireland on 
purpose to ride him. He carried 13 st. 5 lb. on that occasion, 
and seems to me nicely in the National with 11 st. 4 Ib. 
Cushendun, I am told by his rider, would have won com- 
fortably at Sandown had he not made a bad mistake at 
the last fence but one; the friends of Covert Hack, how- 
ever, are persuaded that, easily as Cushendun beat him at 
Sandown, the son of Hackler will do better at Liverpool. All 
sorts of things may happen in the next six or seven weeks 
which have to elapse before March 29, for I write early in 
February ; some hot favourite may come to the front and 
justify the confidence of his friends. Fit and well at the post, 
however, and well ridden as these four doubtless will be, by 
Williamson on Manifesto, Mr. Harold Brassey on Hidden 
Mystery—though he may change his mind and put Dollery up 
—Anthony on Covert Hack and Mr. Saunders-Davies on 
Cushendun, I shall expect with some confidence to see one of 
these four in front at the finish. 


A number of interesting problems will soon be coming on 
for solution. Is King’s Courier the horse he is believed to be, 
and La Roche the good mare she was thought last summer ? 
Will Diamond Jubilee give his running, or will he be found to 
have grown more tricky and treacherous as he has increased in 
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age ? Which of the best two-year-olds of last season will have 
lost their form as Democrat did so strikingly twelve months 
since? And coming to the first big handicap of the season, 
will American methods, as administered by Wishard, prove 
efficacious in curing the roguery of Harrow? This horse ran 
better than was generally supposed in the Hunt Cup last year 
when meeting Royal Flush at even weights, and if he can be 
persuaded to do his best, the chance of his winning at Lincoln 
with 7st. 6lb. on his five-year-old back seems to be considerable ; 
still Forfarshire, who shares favouritism with Harrow at the 
time of writing, at his best is doubtless an exceptional miler. 
The latest news of Volodyovski at the time of writing is that 
the difficulty about this colt and two other horses leased by 
the late Lord William Beresford from Lady Meux for their 
racing careers has been settled. It would have been a matter 
for much regret if the affair could not have been decided 
without going to the Law Courts, where it would have pre- 
sented a very awkward problem, as there was much to be said 
on both sides of the question. The colt himself, however, 
seems to be somewhat receding in public favour. The start of 
flat racing is, however, so far in the future that the subject 
may be left for discussion in coming numbers. 


The Marquis of Roccagiovine, Master of the Roman Hunt, 
writes to me as follows: ‘Societt Romana della Caccia alla 
Volpe, Villa Bonaparte, Rome, Feb. 1, 1901. Sir,—I read with 
great interest the article “Fox and Hounds in the Roman 
Campagna,” published by the Badminton Magazine. \t would 
take too long to point out all the inaccuracies your article 
contains, and to answer the unjust criticism directed against our 
sport, which never ceased to be what it has been during the 
past, when it was taught to us by the best sportsmen of 
England. We do not need the lessons of Captain Brown 
Young. . . . In my own name and in that of the whole society 
I protest energetically against the information and the estima- 
tion of our good huntsman, Mr. Moriconi. In the last years 
he has carried the horn and has shown excellent sport. Active 
at the kennels, clever and bold in the “Campagna,” we can pro- 
claim him an honest servant, a good sportsman, and an exceptional 
rider. Mr. Moriconi has never been a coachman, but he was a 
well-known steeplechase jockey, and always followed the hounds 
when hunted by English huntsmen, _ It is true he does not speak 
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pure English with our good foxhounds, but he has the advantage 
of being able to speak Italian with all of us. Begging you to 
publish this letter, I remain, MARQUIS OF ROCCAGIOVINE, M.F.H.’ 
With regard to this I am very glad that the Marquis was in- 
terested in the article, and exceedingly sorry he finds in it the 
inaccuracies which I can have no doubt, from his letter, that it 
contains. I have no knowledge of the writer ; the MS. reached 
me by post; the description seemed so full of detail, and to 
be written with such confidence, that, knowing nothing of the 
Hunt myself, I accepted it without hesitation, being also 
induced to do so by the remarkable pictures that accompanied 
it; for those I gave were selected from a packet of fifty or 
sixty. The noble Master asks for the publication of his letter, 
and I willingly comply. I can only add an expression of 
sincere regret that the article contained anything incorrect, and 
am still more sorry that it should have appeared to him unjust. 


Although the shooting season is over, 1 must recur to the 
question of the proportions of different game birds killed 
annually, for the reason that I have received a particularly 
interesting letter on the subject from the author of the ‘Country 
Diary,’ which so greatly delighted readers last year. My friend 
the writer differs widely from the estimate that ‘twice as many 
pheasants as grouse are killed,’ and thinks the proportions should 
be at least five to one. The annual crop of grouse, he points 
out, is an uncertain quantity, entirely dependent on natural 
causes, while the supply of pheasants is to a great extent regu- 
lated by the expenditure of money. ‘A really great grouse year, 
such as 1872, may,’ he observes, ‘come once in a generation, 
but the crop of pheasants varies but little from year to year.’ 
I should, myself, be inclined to say that it increases, as on some 
of the big estates landowners emulate each other, trying to do 
bigger and bigger things, and also with the increase of wealth 
year after year more men take to shooting. My friend points 
out that 300 brace of grouse in a day’s driving is a distinctly 
good performance only obtainable in a few favoured localities, 
but 600 pheasants may be, and are, killed in the same period 
on a dozen estates in almost every county in Great Britain. 
Moreover, pheasants can exist and breed within the length and 
breadth of Great Britain, but grouse only within a compara- 
tively limited area. The national bag of partridges to pheasants 
he would rate in the proportion of about nine to four, arguing 
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that outside certain natural game districts, such as Norfolk, 
Suffolk, parts of Yorkshire, the Lothians, and so forth, the 
partridge, though ubiquitous, is not so plentiful as to permit 
acceptance of the dictum that it ‘lies in every field... On most 
moderate-sized manors outside these favoured localities 200 
brace of partridges is a fair average season’s bag, and very pro- 
bably something like half that number of pheasants would be 
killed on the same ground. Likewise, seeing that by the end of 
October partridges are often unshootable except by driving, and 
the difficulties of driving, and killing them when driven, are 
often considerable in little shoots, comparatively small numbers 
are knocked over in November, December and January, whilst 
men clear out their pheasants almost precisely to the extent 
which they think desirable. 


The ‘Country Diarist,’ it will be seen, quotes from the poem 
which I remarked a month or two ago I used to hear from the 
late Lord de L’Isle, when shooting with him at Penshurst, and 
the diarist writes: ‘ By the way, where is this charmingly allitera- 
tive line to be found—it sounds to me like Cowper ?’ I confessed 


my ignorance of it, but Mr. A. H. Boissier, writing from Smart’s 
Hill, Penshurst, kindly enlightens me. He says: ‘I see you 
state in your notes that the late Lord de L’Isle frequently 
quoted the line: “The painted partrich lyes in every field,” and 
that you do not know the author. It is from Ben Jonson’s 
description of Penshurst, and strictly is : 


Thy painted partrich lyes in every field, 
And for thy messe is willing to be killed. 


It was natural, therefore, that the owner of Penshurst should be 
familiar with the couplet written in praise of the beautiful estate 
centuries ago, though by the way, the successor of Sir Philip 
Sidney used not to quote it correctly, for, making a better 
rhyme than rare Ben Jonson, the second line in his version, as 
I remember it, was something about ‘ thy life to yield.’ 
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